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LIFE ON HM.S. 


LipeRAL UNIONIST REMEDIES FOR TRELAND.—— The 
sheme put forth in the Birmingham Daily Post of Tuesday 
, evidently intended’ as-a ballon a’essai, and is purposely 
sued during the Recess in order that members of Parliament 
nay have leisure to reflect upon it before they recommence 
usiiess at Westminster. Whether the scheme is pro- 
jounded with Mr. Chamberlain’s concurrence is not at pre- 
ent known, but it certainly expresses ideas which coincide 
vith the drift of many of his public addresses before Mr. 
+Jadstone’s Home Rule Bill split the Liberal party into two 
ections. Nor is it necessary to suppose that such a scheme 
yould be regarded with hestility by the Government and 
heir Conservative followers. It. may suit unscrupulous 
artisan politicians to represent that Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Balfour have no other policy for Ireland except 2 coercive 

policy. On the contrary, they have always stated that, as 
soon as law and order have been restored in Ireland, and when 
England, which has fallen into complete legislative abeyance 
for some Sessions past, has had her wants attended to, all 
possible local freedom, consistent with the safety of the 
loyalist minority, shall be granted to the people” of Ireland. 


It isa big scheme. It proposes to spend a large amount of 
John Bull’s money in public works, and in buying up the 
railways. But the part of the programme which will attract 
most attention will be the Provincial Councils. Some people 
may say, and not without reason, Why not, instead of several 
petty Parliaments, have one Home Rule Parliament on 
Stephen’s Green, which at all events will fire the Hibernian 


imagination, and thereby afford considerable satisfaction ? 


BANK Hoiipays.——Superior persons often express doubts 
whether, after all, Bank Holidays are of much real service to 
the mass of the people. The holiday-makers themselves 
have no such doubts. To those who like quiet and solitude 
it may seem impossible that any one should enjoy being with 
a vast crowd; but ordinary members of the working class, 
and of what is called the lower middle class, have an exactly 
opposite feeling. To them the man who prefers to be alone 
on a holiday, or to be accompanied only by his family, seems 
an unsocial and unhappy sort of person. They delight in the 
stir and excitement of a multitude, and their “nerves ” are 
not at all disagreeably affected by noises that fill more sensi- 
_ tive people with horror. It is useless to suggest that a more 
rational holiday might be spent if everybody was not liberated 
from work on the same day. The present plan is the only 
way in which definite days of relaxation can be secured, and 
we do not see why any one should quarrel with his neigh- 
bours because they do not share his views as to the proper 
methods of enjoyment. If the majority prefer Hampstead 
Heath or the beach at Brighton to the British Museum or 
the National Gallery, there are very good reasons for their 
choice. They have generally to work hard, and what they 
need is not so much direct mental stimulus as the physical 
benefit to be derived from the sunshine and the open air. 
The attention of “ the intelligent foreigner ” has not yet been 
directed to these periodical holidays. When he begins to 
study them, he will probably find some reason to question 
the old dictum as to Englishmen taking their pleasures 
sadly. The democracy of England on its free days is no 
more sad than the democracy anywhere else. On the con- 
trary, it is genial, 
general fecling is 
rowdyism. 


distinctly adverse to drunkenness and 
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WetsH Gotp Mininc.—The unexampled depreciation 
of silver, the quotation of which is now lower than any on 
record, lends additional interest to the explorations for gold 
that are taking place in so many parts of the world. . Were 
the supply of the more precious metal largely increased as at 
the time of the Californian and Australian discoveries, the 
exchange value of 
rise, and we might see the rupee ranging upwards towards 
par. It would be too sanguine no doubt to expect such a 
miracle as that from Mr. Pritchard Morgan’s operations in 
Wales. Nevertheless, it is a matter for-satisfaction that the 
State has relaxed the strangling grip with which it laid hold 
of this infant industry. Mr. Morgan may be right or wrong ; 
on that head, it would be premature to express any opinion. 
But bearing in mind that he pays all the charges—very 
heavy they are too—out of his pocket, it does not square 
with the eternal fitness of things that the State should lay 
hands on the results of this purely private expenditure. He 
is certainly entitled to expect a fair field, if no favour, for an 
enterprise which, if successful, would provide employment 
for thousands of our population. There is far too much 
restriction of mining industry in this country. Why should 
the State, or the Crown, or the surface-owners have the 
power to impose conditions which in some cases are practi- 
cally prohibitory ? It is quite conceivable that Welsh gold- 
mining might pay at present, although it proved a losing 
business when previously undertaken. Owing ‘to improve- 
ments of method, the precious grains are extracted at very 
much lowercost than in former times. But unless the deposits 
prove more valuable than we have any reason -to-anticipate, 


happy, and good-humoured ; and its « 


the less precious would proportionately — 
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the margin of profit must be so narrow as to disappear com- 
pletely if the State, Shylock-like, insists on having its full 


pound of flesh. Give the venture -a fair chance ; that is all . 
-Mr. Morgan asks of. his. fellow-countrymen, and. it will be 


hard on .him if-he does not get even so much as that. 
sg 

“War SCARES AND PEACE SocreTIES.——1n the midst of 
the clamour raised by the “chronic alarmists,” as they have 
been somewhat unkindly called, it is really quite refreshing 
to listen to the still small voice of our old friénd the Peace 
Society. Hitherto, the Society has not exercised much 
influence over the rulers of the Continent, for the war debts 
are greater and the armaments heavier than they were twenty 
years ago, but, without doubt, their reiterated lectures on the 
folly of war have had some effect on the English-speaking 
world. This country, especially, has on 4 good many 
occasions submitted her claims to arbitration, and, as the 
award has generally gone against her, a proof is afforded that 
her partial adhesion to the new doctrine is at least disinte- 
rested. Yet who will now venture to'say that in any one of 
these disputes we ought to have preferred the dread arbitra- 
ment of war? From this springs the more practical and 
pressing question, “ From what quarter is a difficulty 
likely to arise, which, being unsusceptible of settlement 
by negotiation or arbitration, must terminate in open 
hostilities?” In seeking for a reply to this hypo- 


We will not here attempt to discuss the Birmingham scheme. : thetical question, we must endeavour to lay aside that 


national prejudice which portrays other nations as ambitious, 
unscrupulous, and astute, while we English are peace-loving, 
fair-minded, and clumsily good-natured in our diplomacy. It 
is a curious fact that every other nation takes a similar view 
of itself and its neighbours. — A study of American, French, 
and Russian newspapers will show that each of these 
countries thinks itself badly prepared for war, that it is 
easy-going to a fault, and that its diplomatists are always 
outwitted by those of other countries. As, therefore, it is 
plain that every international difficulty presents a diverse 
aspect to the respective countries interested in the dispute, 
and as our Continental neighbours are not fiends, but men 
of like passions with ourselves, no cause of quarrel ought 
to arise which cannot be disposed of by patience, moderation, 
and resolute fair dealing. If our statesmen will bear these 
observations in mind, and will also sedulously avoid meddling 
with Continental politics—in which this country has very 
little concern—they ought for thirty millions a year to provide 
us with as efficient an army and navy as any peace-loving 
country can reasonably want. 


Lorp LanspowNE.——Lord Lansdowne is now on his 
way to England, and all parties are prepared to congratulate 
him on the manner in which he has discharged his duties in 
Canada, The office’ he has held is one that requires the 
exercise of constant tact and judgment, and Lord Lansdowne 
has never failed to meet the wishes of the Canadian people. 
The memory of the completion of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway during his term of office will always be associated 
with his name, and he has secured for himself much honour 
by helping to prepare the way for the settlement of the 
Fisheries Question. It is not improbable that the Senate of 
the United States will decline to ratify the Washington Con- 
vention, but sooner or later its main provisions will certainly 
be accepted, and neither England nor Canada will forget the 
part played in the matter by Lord Lansdowne. In under- 
taking the duties of Viceroy of India, he will find himself in 
avery different position from that from which he has just 
withdrawn. Even in Calcutta he will have to act in accord- 
ance with official traditions ; he will have to take into 
account the opinions of his advisers; he will often be 
hampered by the interference of the India Office. Still, 
compared with the Governor-General of the. Dominion, the 
Viceroy of India is almost an autocratic ruler, and for some 
time Lord Lansdowne will no doubt find it rather hard to 
get accustomed to so great a change. He has proved him- 
self so able a man, however, that we may be sure he will 
discharge his new obligations satisfactorily. It should be 
some consolation to him that he is not likely to be followed 
to India by Mr. William O'Brien, who so dismally failed in 
the attempt to excite a prejudice against him in Canada. 

oe ee 
HosprraL DIFFICULTIES. —— The reverbera- 
tions of Lord Randolph Churchill’s thunder anent the 
London hospitals still fill the air. A good thing, too; the 
public attention needs to be aroused to a sense of the danger 
which threatens these grand Samaritan institutions. It is 


Lonpon 


altogether a question of money ; give the managers carte ° 
blanche in expense and they will remedy deficiencies quickly - 
be needed to place matters - 
on a proper footing ? ‘An additional 200,000/. per annum is - 
- Ttaly. 


enough. And what sum would 


the modest estimate of one authority writing to the daily 
Press. It is a heavy amount, truly; far too heavy ever to be 
obtained from voluntary subscriptions. and donations. Then, 


as regards a hospital rate, the proposal advocated in some - 
quarters, it is certain that those who paid it would demand a - 
major share of control over its expenditure, a state of things « 


utterly antagonistic to the requirements of hospital manage- 
ment and discipline. 


large number of patients 
asmall fee. 


gratis who could well afford to pay 


~-yemedied at once; there is no more reason why well-to-do 


’ valescence of their bread-winner. 


‘views as to their relative rights and duties in 


Is there any way of escape from this : 
dilemma? A not too friendly critic of the existing system © 
affirms that the hospitals are too generous—that they treat 2 - 


If this: be the.case it should be seen to and = 
* on the Underground, at certain hours, have often to put u 


workmen should obtain medical treatment free of cost, than 
free rations or free lodgings. We doubt, however, whether 
the number who could afford to pay a fee, would be found at 
all large. It -has. to be remembered that when a working 
man goes to hospital thoge dependent on him are very hard 
driven in many cases to obtain food pending the con- 
Nor is there wanting an 
even more cogent reason for hesitating before instituting a 
fee. The working classes have come to regard the free 
hospitals as their birthright, and any attempt to tax them 
in its enjoyment would be sure to give rise to grave dis- 
content. It is to be feared, therefore, that the problem is as 
far from solution as ever. 


Tue INDIAN NATIONAL ConcRress.——Not many years ag0, 
when English sympathisers, who had little or no practical 
experience of India, talked of “ the national aspirations” of 
the inhabitants of that vast region, they were met with the 
objection that India was not a nation, but a congeries of 
conflicting races and religions. To 2 certain extent, of 
course, this objection still holds good, and will continue to 
hold good fora long time to come. Nevertheless, the recent 
assemblage of the Congress at Madras, comprising both 
Mahomedans and Hindoos, as well as men of such diverse 
races as Marathis and Bengalis, proves that the old barriers 
of prejudice and ignorance are being gradually broken down, 
and that a genuine spirit of Indian patriotism is being evoked. 
‘The occurrence of this phenomenon a generation ago would 
have aroused the alarm of the old Qui-Hys, who would 
have scented in such a movement imminent danger to 
the supremacy of the British raj. It is satisfactory, 
therefore, to note that the deliberations of the late Congress 
have afforded no grounds for fears of this description. 
On the contrary, it is evident that, in spite of the occasional 
yiolence of the vernacular Press, intelligent native opinion 
in India is thoroughly loyal to the British Crown, and that 
the alleged designs of Russia meet with no favour. In fact, 
the natives are perfectly well aware that if Russia were to 
invade India successfully, and drive out the British, there 
would simply be a change of masters, and that the little 
finger of the Muscovite would probably be much thicker 
than the loins of the Englishman. Years, however, would 
most likely elapse before the invaders could firmly establish 
themselves, and meanwhile a terrible period of disorganisa- 
tion would ensue, during which the less-warlike races would” 
groan under a grinding tyranny. And this remark points 
another lesson taught by the Congress, Hitherto, owing to 
his intellectual nimbleness, the Bengali has loomed unduly 
large in the imagination of the European. It is now being 
made clear that the Bengali is only one out of many 
nationalities, some of which are fully his equals in intelligence, 
while possessed of far higher physical capacities. 


FRANCE AND Iraty. ——A review, called the Union 


Méditerranéenne, has been started for the purpose of 
promoting an alliance between France and Italy. We 
may doubt whether its efforts are likely to be attended 
with much success, As the Marquis Alfieri, in an admirable 
letter to the editor, has shown, there are very solid reasons 
why the Italians should prefer an alliance with Germany 
to an alliance with France. In the first place, it is almost 
inconceivable that there should ever be any serious con- 
flict of interests between Germany and Italy. The interests 
of Italy and France, on the contrary, are by no means 
identical. They are both great Mediterranean Powers, 
and at the time when France was mastering Tunis it was 
obvious enough that they were far from having the same 
North Africa. 
Again, Germany has no wish to drag Italy into a war with 
France, or with any other Power. ‘The supreme aim of the 
German Chancellor is to maintain peace, and he values the 
Italian alliance mainly because it strengthens his hands in 
the effort to prevent a great struggle. If Italy concluded an 
alliance with the French Republic, could she feel sure that 
she would remain in an equally favourable position? A 
powerful party in France is resolved that at some future time 
‘Alsace and Lorraine shall, if possible, be reconquered ; and, 
if Franco-Italian alliance were formed, this party would be 
constantly tempted to use the alliance for the attainment of 
its own ends. Another important Consideration is that the 
Italians are often taunted by French Republicans about their 
monarchical form of Government, and by French Roman 
Catholics about their relations to the Papacy ; whereas the 


_ Germans uniformly treat them with the respect that is their 


due. These arguments have much more weight than vague 
sentimental talk about the so-called “Latin Race,” and for 
many a day they will probably suffice to secure for United 
Germany the cordial sympathy and co-operation of United 


LO 


MisconpucT IN RatLway CARRIAGES.——It might be too 
sanguine to hope that the sharp sentence passed by the 
Hammersmith stipendiary on a young rough for blackguardly 
behaviour on the Underground Railway will act as a deterrent 
Impunity has been so long extended to similar misconduc! 
that the friends of this particular ruffian will probably con 
sider him very harshly treated. He began by bullying an 
trying to strike an inoffensive priest, and when a gentlemat 
interfered the persecutor turned upon him. There is nothin: 
out of the common in this account ; travellers by third-clas 
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chaviour scarcely less outrageous. Tt really seenis to 
be pelieved by some passengers of the baser sort that, as soon 
as they enter a railway carriage, all the prescriptions of social 
gecorum are at an end. They smoke in every compartment ; 
hes expectorate ; they sing obscene songs ; they endeavour 
re get up quarrels with the more respectable passengers ; 
they address objectionable remarks to any women who offend 
them by modesty of appearance. Indeed, whether in man or 
woman, decency of conduct seems to be an offence in their 
eyes, while anything resembling clerical attire is sute to 
mnake its wearer the recipient of blasphemous jokes. But 
perhaps the most hateful nuisance of all is the itinerant 
musician of the Ethiopian persuasion, who, after “obliging 
the company ” with a choice collection of gutter songs with 
a discordant banjo accompaniment, proceeds to blackmail the 
yieter-looking passenger's. 1 his abomination is connived at 
by the railway officials ; he will often strum and howl when 
the train is pulled up at a platform, and, if in a good temper, 
will indulge in badinage with the employs. No wonder that 
the roughs have come to regard railway carriages as licensed 
for unseemly saturnalia. Perhaps they even believe that this 
is the chief vazson aétre of the Underground line—to provide 
asatety valve for brutalities which, if practised above ground, 
would speedily land their perpetrators in the police-station. 


with b 


DrUNKARDS AND REVOLVERS.——There is a kind of 
murder of a cold-blooded deliberate type, such for example 
as was lately perpetrated on the wretched watchmaker, 
Vétard, at Auxerre, which is not very common in any 
country, and is perhaps more rare in England than on the 
Continent. But for murders of a passionate, half-insane 
type England enjoys a bad pre-eminence. Half-a-dozen 
such tragedies happen every week. Sometimes the 
murderer kills himself as well as his victim, but more 
often his pluck quails at such an ordeal ; and then he rarely 
receives an adequate punishment for his offence. He is 
either adjudged to be insane, or he gets off with a verdict of 
manslaughter, or even if found guilty of murder the gallows 
is cheated of a deserving customer by a reprieve. The fault 
of the old unreformed criminal code was not that it punished 
murderers too severely, but that it also inflicted the 
death-penalty for various offences of a far less heinous 
character. Our reformers, therefore, went too far in the 
opposite direction when they decided that attempted murder 
should no longer be a capital offence, as it was until 1861." It 
would be a very wholesome thing if all these would-be mur. 
derers, even when they fail to cut their wives’ throats up to 
killing-point, or when they only maim and mutilate their 
“sweethearts,” were sent remorselessly to the gallows. 
But as there is not much chance of the false humanitarianism 
ofthe present day being braced up to this point, let us at 
least be energetic in the use of preventive measures. Two 
familiar elements in these tragedies are alcohol and the 
revolver, Instead of worrying those who know how to drink 
in moderation, let us make chronic intemperance a serious 
offence, entailing loss of personal liberty ; and let us also put 
such restraints on the sale and purchase of that pestilent and 
useless little weapon the revolver, as to make its possession 
a matter of considerable difficulty. 


Co-OPERATIVE PRopucTION.——The Co-Operative Con- 
gress, which has been holding its annual meeting during the 
present week, has good reason to congratulate itself on the 
Success of its cause, so far as co-operative distribution is 
concerned. Co-operative distribution, however, represents 
only one part, and not the most important part, of its ideal. 
The ultimate aim is to bring the war between Capital and 
Labour toan end, by securing that the workers, acting in 
independent but allied groups, shall themselves be capi- 
talists, and enjoy all the fruits of their industry. The ideal 
8 excellent, but unfortunately it cannot be easily realised. 
In the first place, it is always hard for co-operative produc- 
lve societies to make a fair start. They have usually no 
very great resources to fall back upon, and powerful indi- 
Vidual capitalists seldom experience much difficulty in 
underselling them in the open market. Again, if a co-. 
operative productive society is to succeed, it is absolutely 
necessary that it should have an able, upright, and energetic 
manager, and that the workers should not only trust him, 
but be at all times ready to carry out his instructions. 
These are hard conditions, and every one who has studied 
the subject knows how rarely, when the experiment has 
been made, they have been complied with. That co- 
operative productive societies will hereafter play an im- 
Portant part there can be little doubt ; but ‘perhaps more is 
to be hoped, in the near future, from the plan of profit- 
sharing between employers and employed. This scheme 
has led to good results wherever it has been properly tried, 
ind it is surprising that it is not more frequently put to the 
test by rich capitalists. 


ALL-Rounp CrickeT.—The Australian team of cricketers 
“em likely to produce a similar scare among our exponents 
of the game as occurred when the “demon bowler” and his 
‘oupe carried all before them. When our present visitors 

tat Surrey in a single innings, it was accounted for by the 
Premier county’s best players being “off colour.” When 
the great Grace himself could make no head against the 

OWling of Ferris and Turner, Britons took comfort in the 


_ one month in advance. 
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reflection that the Gloucestershire phenomenon had not got 
into play. These excuses must be abandoned. In subse- 
quent matches against other Elevens, the Surrey men have 
afforded proof that there is nothing much amiss with them 
while Mr. Grace showed in the Gloucestershire v. Sussex 
match that he still knows how to punish weak bowling. But 
it is not only in that department of the game that our 
antipodean cousins excel. Their fielding is perfection for 
nzatness and precision, while in the matter of batting the 
Eleven has no tail. It is in this combination of excel- 
lences that the Australians’ strength lies. They are good 
all round, and they play together with a degree of esprit de 
corps which in itself almost insures success. It may be that 
when the ground gets hard they will show to less advantage : 
they certainly did not exhibit any marked excellence in their 
matches against the English teams in Australia just previous 
to their embarkation. But at that time they had not learnt 
to play together, whereas their opponents had. As regards 
their bowling, it is clever enough and puzzling enough. But 
before long our great scientific batsmen will discover its 
special strength, and learn from experience how to play 
the most difficult balls that Ferris or Turner can pitch. 
Spofforth was considered at one time almost unplayable ; 
but, after his peculiarities were once mastered, he proved a 
most expensive bowler to his side. But, even when that 
happens in the case of the present invincible trundlers, the 
Australian team will be very hard to beat—much more 
difficult than their predecessors for some years. 


Norice.——With this Number are issued Two Extra 
SUPPLEMENTS, one entitled ‘PICTURES OF THE YEAR, III.,” 
the other, “SKETCHES AT THE Royat MILirary AsyLuM 
(Duxe oF York’s ScHooL), CHELSEA.” 
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West Brompton, Earl's Court, and West Kensington. 


Patron— 
HIS MAJESTY the KING of ITALY. 


pe. Hon. PRESIDENT— 
iar 2 HLR.H. the CROWN PRINCE of ITALY 
See DrrecTorR-GENERAL— 
‘g JOHN R. WHITLEY, Esq, 
PRESIDENT OF THE ENGLISH RECEPTION CoMMITTEE— 
ol, J. T. NORTH. 
PRESIDENT OF THE ITALIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE— 
Cay. L, BONACINA, 


HE ITALIAN EXHIBITION.—The most valuable and 
varied COLLECTION OF ITALIAN SCULPTURE and PAINTINGS 
EVER EXHIBITED. 
HE ITALIAN EXHIBITION. — Magnificent DISPLAY of 
ITALIAN INDUSTRIES. 


ge UT EEN OS TRE 
THE ITALIAN EXHIBITION.—The Hunting Tent, &c., of 
H.M. the LATE KING OF ITALY. 


2 __ HM. the LATE KING OF TEAR Ye 
THE ITALIAN EXHIBITION.—Scenes from Italy—Rome in 
LONDON. 


wa VONDONG 8 ee 
; THE ITALIAN EXHIBITION.—Roman Market Place, Roman 


Forum, Colosseum, and Palace of the Czsars. 


HE ITALIAN EXHIBITION.—VESUVIUS and BAY OF 
NAPLES. 


oe NABLES) 
"THE ITALIAN: EXHIBITION.—Capri Blue Grotto, Temple 


of Vesta, Borghese Garden, 


HE ITALIAN EXHIBITION.—Italian Government NAVAL 
EXHIBITS. 


= EXHIBITS. 00 
HE ITALIAN EXHIBITION. — VENETIAN LACE 
MAKERS. ; 


A MAKERS. 
HE ITALIAN EXHIBITION.—ALPINE SWITCHBACK 
RAILWAY. __- 


wo RAILWAY. 
THE ITALIAN EXHIBITION.—ITALIAN RESTAURANT 


and National Dishes. - 


+ and National Dishes, 9 
‘THE ITALIAN EXHIBITION. — ITALIAN CONCERTS 


Neapolitan Mandolinists. ‘ 


’ 
. | ‘HE ITALIAN EXHIBITION. — The sScoTS GUARDS 
BAND, by permission of'Colonel Stracey. The Italian Exhibition Band. 


"THE ITALIAN EXHIBITION.—Open 11 a.m. to II p.m. 
Admission to the Exhibition, rs. 


HE ITALIAN EXHIBITION.—A lications for Season 

i de to VINCENT A. APPLIN, Esq. Secretary. Single 

pee: deeess eee Double ‘Season Tickets, admitting Gentléman and Lady, 30S. 
Season Tickets for Children (under 16), ros, 


———— ee 
LASGOW INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
I Admission, One Shilling ; Thursdays, Half-a-Crown. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
G AE tay Programme, a Trip to Bonnie Scutland—A Visit to 
Glasgow's Great World's Fair, I'he Exhibition. 


LASGOW INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
7 i xhibition in the United Kingdom in 1888. 
‘The yee ny LH armies aecord his Exhibition the Highest Place 
in Exhibitions held in Great Britain since 1862. 


HENRY 
M THEATRE.—Lessee and Manager, Mr. 

ie ‘THE AMBER HEART. In Three Acts, by Alfred C Calmour, Every 
Evening at “Eight ‘o'Clock.—Ellaline, Miss Ellen ‘Terry. ROBERT a Ne 
a ST Acts Every Evening. Robert Macaire—Mr. Henry Irving. Box Office (Mr 
TH urst) open from 10 tog. Seats can also be booked by letter or telegram.—! 3 


,. MES’S HALL. ‘ 
THE MOORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS 


u HOLIDAY PROGRAMME 
A GREAT SEND UNMISTAKABLE TRIUMPH. 
11: on ee a TpAiois songs 
i melodious 5 
Signal Pec t x new American comedian and dancer, 
Jean Clancy, . 
MR W 30d Bile aha ae big success. 
Somi ss ‘o. ile,” is \. 
oe eon eed wintling Coon will be given at every performance, 


Morton, Raeburn, Sad ¢ snc e nny, fare 
‘Tormenters Stratton p a pew and otiginal comic nau ical a 


Stratton’s 
Kimble, 


NCE 
UX EDNESDAY, AND .SATURDAY 


AT 3. 
EVERY, MONDAY, be obtained at Austin's Office, St. James's Hall, 


Tickets and Reserved Seats can 


THEATRE, . HOXTON.—Sole Proprietress, 

RITANNIA VERY EVENING at SEVEN (Wednesday excepted), 

ROMANY RYE. Misses Oliph Webb, B. D’Almaine, Messrs. / igernon 
pate B. Howe, Walter Steadinan, W. Gardiner, and Powerful Co:npany. 


SSUIDEN TALS. 


+ of the London and North Western, 


The Two 
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FePsOM RACES.—May 2gth, 30th, 31st, and JUNE rst. 
THEIR NOPRCE TON AND SOUTH CONSE RAILWAY ag 
‘ PE t wns Station (on a ‘on is 
from London Bridge, Victoria, Kensington (Addison Road). and ‘Clapham ‘Tunetion, 


| hgh eee ee STATION.—This spacious and convenient 

ation, within a few minutes’ walk of the Grand Stand, has been speciall 

prepared for the Epsom Race ‘I'raffic, and additional First Class Ladies’ Waiting 
ooms, elegantly turnished, will be provided. 


Peevey DIRECT pc eeer EXPRESS and CHEAP 
; ih ween the above Stations J 
First Class Special Bares: Trains anthers grail four day a ce sisal 


PSOM TOWN STATION..—Express and Cheap Trains to 
Epsom Town Stations (L.B. and S.C. Ry.) will also ran as required from 
fegndon Bridge, Vietoria,, Kensington (Addison Road), and Clapham Junction The 
px 8 and sean tienes issued to Epsom Downs will be available to return 


a 
T# ROUGH BOOKINGS.—Arrangements have been made with 
Raliees Vondoniand: perth Avgstern. Great Western, Great Northern, and Midland 
Downs Station ae rua icickets rom all their principal Stations to the Epsom 
Pe heitralgs totithe above allway Companies all Hig either to the Victoria or Ken- 
Bao Davie Seto m connection with the above Special Trains to the 


ee a Se seer ers 
FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS see small bills, to be had at 


London Bridge; Vicioria, and Kensington (Addison Road) Stations, and at 
the Prighton Company's West End General Ottices, 28, Regent Circus, Piccadilly, 
and 8, rand Hotel Buildings Trafalgar Square, also at their City Offices, Hays’ 
Agency, Cornhill, and Cook's, Ludgate Circus, where Tickets may also ve obtained. 

he West End Offices will remain open until.10 p.m. on Monday, ‘I'uesday, and 


Thursday, May 28th. 29th, and gist. 
(By Order) A. SARLE, Secretary and General Manager. 


"THE NEW GALLERY.—The SUMMER EXHIBITION 

Ti is NOW OPEN from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m, Admission ONE SHILLING. Season 
ickets, Five Shillings. 

ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. 


The HUNDRED and NINTH EXHIBITION i # 
5, Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6, Admission. ts. Se Oe cl son OPEN, 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, RWS, Secretary. 


"THE Vale ue fg em ie LAST GREAT PICTURE, 

-_ completed a few days re he died. N. VIE * GAL- 
LERY, 53 New Hond Street, with “CHBIST LEAVING LHI PRASTORIGAL 
and his other Great Pictures. From 1oto6 Daily. One Shilling. 


Be aed 2 ow, eee Epwin Lonc, R.A. THREE 
z (CTU me, HTHA'S RETURN, 2.ON THE MOUN- 
TAINS. 3; THE MARTYR—are NOW ON VIEW with, his celebrated ANNO 
DOMINI, ZEUXIS. AT CROTONA. &,, at THE GALLERIES, 163, New 
Bond Street, from 10 to 6. Admission 1s, 


“THE SAVOY GALLERY OF ENGRAVINGS. 

A PEACEMAKER . . . . . +. ~~. + + Marcus Stone 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN FIRST. J.N. Hemy, 
NEWS OF VICTORY . . . . L, J. Port. 
PARLEMENTAIRE . ; De NEuvILLe. 
IN DISGRACE . . . BurTON Barber 
ECLIPSE . . «. « «© «© « « « FRANK Paton. 
DURHAM CATHEDRAL . » « «+ C,Q. Murray. 
SUMMER... . . «© « « « &, Stocompe. 
WINDER a: fg. St. 2A. @ ow eo ® “ 


The largest assortinent of Engravings in I.ondon in stock. 
GEO. 3. 115. Strand, Corner of Savoy Street. 


ALERO'S “ NIGHTMARE.” — This 
anima certo, BY tl 
ue NIGHTMARE.” Street, daily from, ro tll 6 on, and alter Moniay 


the 28th inst, Admission One Shilling. 


FALERO'S 


ZPSOM RACES, “ THE DERBY AND OAKS.”—The London 

~ Brighton and South Coast Railway Company announce that they are making 
Special arrangements so that Trains may be despatched at frequent intervals from 
both their Victoria and London Bridge Stations direct to their Race Course Station 
on the Epsom Downs near the Grand Stand, and for the convenience of passengers 
from the Northern and Midland Counties, arrangements have been made with the 
Serer Railway Toeinanies Ig delle through tlekets to the Rate Course Siabor froin 
all their princi tations via Kensington or Victoria, to which Stations the Trains 
“ ra reat Western, Great Northern, and Midland 
Railways are now running. : 

“The Brighton Company also give notice that their West End Offices, 28, Regent 
Circus, Piccadilly, and 8,Grand Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar Square, will remain open 
until 10.0 p.m. on Monday, ‘Tuesday and T hursday, May, 28th, 29th and rst, for the 
sale of the Special ‘Tickets to the Epsom Downs Race Course Station, at the same 
fares as charged from Victoria and London Bridge Stations. 
as SS See 


LLunham, Commander, will be despatched from borkt Wokbs oY — 

am He AND ELAN EIORDS nn SUN: 
st JULY te jays’ cruise t Y | . 

ast JULY for 16 day's’ cruise to the WWEGTAN AN RDS, 


ER Next it is proposed to make aCRUISE ROUND THE 


WR R CTORIA ” is always on view between her cruises, has the Electric 


i ” and all modern improvements, i. 
Lie, Bel eS apply to MANAGER. Stean Yacht" VICTORIA” Office, 


Carlton Chambers, 4, Regent Street, London, 5.W. 
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SS 
NOTICE. 


THE WEIGHT OF THIS NUMBER hey greater than the 
usual issues, the following are the rates of postage. Papers should be poited 
for abroad betore June 3. 


UNITED KINGDOM zd. 


Thin. Thick. Thin. Thick 

Australia - - - 2h 3d. Japan - - - - 34. 43d. 
Brazil - - - - 2l 3d. Mexico- - - °- ae 3 
Canada- - - - «tl a}d. Natal - - - - al 3 

Cape Be Ss wm ey ol 3d. Newfoundland - - 1hl asd 
China - - -  - 3h aid. New Zealand - - 2h 3d. 

Europe (all parts, o-oo aid. United States - - 13h ade 
India - - - 7 4% 43d. West Indies- -- - 2d. 3d. 
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WITH THE MEDITERRANEAN SQUADRON—ON 
BOARD H.M.S. “EDINBURGH 


Our illustrations are from sketches and some admirable photo- 
giaphs by Captain Percy Scott. One represents a visit paid to 

‘M.S. Zdinburgh, while lying at Malta, by the Duchess of 
Edinburgh. The Duchess, with her husband, is in the shooting 
gallery, which has been rigged up on the deck. The Duke is 
aiming at the target, which is so constructed that, on the bull’s-eye 
being hit, the clothes of a little figure of a lady suspended 
above fly out as though struck by a sudden gust of wind. 
A more serious mode of attaining correctness of aim is 
shown in the illustration of practising with the 45-ton breech- 
loading gun. This huge weapon is fitted for the purpose 
with a Morris tube, by which a shot of 200 grains suffices for 
ractice instead of the full charge of half aton, The motions of 
loading and firing are all gone through as in actual warfare, but 
the target, like the shot, is in miniature, _and is drawn backwards 
and forwards by the man standing on the left. The blue-jacket 
perched on the top of the turret is scoring the hits. Over the 
mouth of the gun is a. safety-door, which .drops over the muzzle 
vhen the turret is training in a position which might be dangerous 
to those on deck. The remaining illustrations show a modern 
ship-barber at work, aided by the most improved hair-brushing 
machinery, and a monster bouquet of roses, presented on New 
Year's Day to the Captain's wife, Mrs. Palliser. 
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THE SWAN THEATRE IN THE TIME OF SHAKESPEARE 


imi r ade by John de Witt, a learned Dutchman. during’a visit to London’in 1536. The Sketch has 
Facsimile of a Sketch sk hy been ‘discovered by Dr. Gaedertz, of the Royal Library, Berlin 536 


ND IN THE PEGGAU CAVE, NEAR GRAZ, STYRIA 


SKELETON OF A PREHISTORIC BEAR FOU 


‘\ 


1. The Front of the Building, with Four Lamas in their State Dresses of Silk and Gold and 2, Exteri ae a Cliff 
Silver Binbrvinery: (The approach is up the trap door seen in front, which is reached 3. The Lamasery from the back with Lamas in their ordinary Red Dresses 
through long, dark, and narrow passages, in which are fierce dogs) 4. The Chief Idol in the Idol-Room 


A LAMASERY AT LAMA YURU, LADAKH, CASHMERE 


or of the Building on the To 
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A LONDON THEATRE IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


AN interesting discovery has recently been made by Dr. Gaedertz, 
of the Royal Library, Berlin, of a valuable manuscript and drawing 
relating to a theatre ‘of the Shakespearian period amongst the papers 
of acertain Dutch scholar, John de Witt, Canon of St. Mary's Church 
at Utrecht, who visited London in 1596. This sketch is @ highly 
interesting addition to London theatrical literature. De Witt states 
that there were four large layhouses in London ‘at that time— 
the Theatre, the Curtain, the Rose, and the Swan. The last, however, 
was the most important. It was built, or faced, with flint, and 


ills f wood cleverl coloured so as to resemble 
child aaa marble, and was of con- 


siderable size, having seats 
for 3,000 persons. T 
Gaedertz has published 
these documents and draw- 
ings(which he came across 
in the University Library 
at Utrecht) in a book en- 
titled “Zur Kenntnis der 
Altenglischen Bihne nebst 
andern Beitrigen 2ur 
Shakespeare - Litteratur si 
(' The Old English Stage, 
and other Shakespearian 
Essays.” Miiller: Bre- 
men), and our illustration 
isa facsimile of De Witt’s 
drawing. We also append 
a portrait of Dr. Charles 
Theodore Gaedertz, who is 
the Keeper of the Royal 
Library at Berlin. He has 
published a good many 
works embodying his re- 
searches into old theatrical 
and biographical literature, including a histor, of the “ Low-German 
Stage,” and biographies of Fritz Reuter and Emanuel Geibel. By 
i of the late Emperor Dr. Gaedertz was granted 
two years’ leave, in order to consult the various public and private 
libraries in England, France; : the Netherlands, Denmark, and 
Sweden. He came over to England about three years ago, In- 
structed by his Government to search for all dramatic literature, 
but German dramatic works in particular, from the earliest . time 
to the end of the seventeenth century. On his return the 
Emperor granted Dr. Gaedertz a third year's leave for the 
purpose of publishing some of his discoveries, which he has done in 
several books. Now Dr. Gaedertz, whom his countrymen call the 
“literary Schliemann,” has embodied what he found in England 
and Holland relating to Shakespeare in the above-mentioned work, 
which contains much valuable information, and will certainly be an 
interesting addition to every Shakespearian library. 


A PREHISTORIC BEAR 

LARGE quantities of the bones of various animals, such as the 
lion, hyena, bear, and prehistoric dog have been found from time 
to time in caves in various parts of the world. It is probable that, 
as far as Europe is concerned, these caverns were more abundantly 
filled a few centuries ago than at present. In the pre-scientific era 
of medicine, a brisk traffic took place in_these prehistoric bone- 
deposits, as in the analogous case of Egyptian mummies. 
ppaiels of Gritz, Styria, writing in the year 1695, describes how 

e received many hundreds of bones and teeth, as well as four 
dragons’ heads, and that, with these potent implements, he achieved 
numerous noteworthy cures. It has since been ascertained that 
these skulls and bones belonged to bears. The receptacle where 
they were found is still called ‘““Dragons’ Cave.” 

Our illustration represents the skeleton of a prehistoric bear 
(Ursus spelaus) as well as a second gigantic skull, which were found 
about four years ago in the Peggau Cave, near Gritz, Styria. The 
entrance to the cave is in a perpendicular rock-face, some hundreds 
of yards in height, and the animal remains were covered with a 
stalactite deposit from five to ten inches thick, which had effectually 
preserved them from decay. Under the stalactite was a con- 
glomerate several yards in thickness, composed of calcareous spar, 
quartz, and limestone. Several days were occupied in chiselling 
the bones out of this solid mass. A hole was made in the hinder 
part of the lower skull represented in our illustration, for the pur- 
pose of examining the interior. Its blunt arid colossal shape differs 
considerably from the modern type, and indicates that this bear 
belonged to a very early period. The skull of an ordinary cat is 
given underneath in order to show the comparative size. The skull 
of the bear is wonderfully well preserved, the teeth are firm, and the 
bones bright yellow. To look at they might have been under the earth 
some dozen years, instead of at least twenty or twenty-five thousand. 
This skull ig about twenty inches long, and twelve inches high. The 
tusks -are about four inches long. ‘The skull of the skeleton is 
rather longer, but not quite so high. The entire skeleton is over 
nine feet high ; the living animal was probably over ten feet.—We 
are indebted for the photograph from which our engraving is taken 
to Herr Frederic Schmidt, engineer, 18, Merangasse, Gritz, Styria. 


THE SIKKIM EXPEDITION—NOTES AMONGST THE 
» LAMAS 


Tue troubles which have brought akout our expedition against 
the Tibetans, who had established themselves in Sikkim as a barrier 
to our commercial advance, have ina great measure been brought 
about by the intense jealousy of foreigners shown by the Lamas, or 
priests of Tibet. They apprehend, and not unnaturally, that the 
white barbarians’ will not only take all trade and commerce 
into their own hands, but will bring with them the broader views 
of the outside world, which would speedily undermine the all- 
powerlul influence which the priesthood now exercise over 
the Tibetins. Our illustrations of the Lamas are from photo- 
graphs of a Lamasery at Lama Yuru, Ladakh. One shows 
the exterior of the Lamasery, built on the top of a cliff of 
conglomerate, in which great clefts have been worn by the rain. 
Some of the buildings are right over the corners of these clefts. 
Another view of the Lamasery represents the back of the building, 
and shows the numerous religious symbols which are scattered Seana. 
In front are four Lamas in their ordinary red dresses, and at the 
entrance Is a huge prayer-wheel, which every one who passes 
spins round. : In the sketch of the front of the building are 
four Lamas in their State dresses, which are only worn durin: 

reat religious ceremonies, when the Lama Dance is performed. 

he dresses are very handsome, and are of silk, covered 
with gold and silver embroidery. The approach to the building 
jg made through the trap-door in front, to reach which 
our correspondent had to pass through several dark and very 
narrow passages. In these were some latge and savage dogs, 
whose heads ad to be covered up with blankets to enable him to 

ass in safety. Lastly, we depict the chief idol in the idol house. 

his figure is carved in wood, and is about ten feet heigh, The 
numberless hands round it indicate that the power of the idol can 
reach everywhere. There are several other idols in the room, and 
before each are little saucers of oil as offerings. The walls all 
round and up the roof are covered with paintings executed by one 
of the Lamas. ‘‘ The Lamas,” writes our correspondent,.‘ were most 
civil, and were very much delighted when I allowed them to look 
through the camera to see their friends standing the wrong way up.” 


DR. GAEDERTZ 
Of the Royal Library, Berlin 


- critically scrutinise 


THE GRAPHIC 


BELGIAN BURGOMASTERS AT THE MANSION HOUSE 
vor entertained the 


N the evening of Ma 16th, the Lord May e 
gece Burgomasters and *ldermen and numerous other guess he 
dinner at the Mansion House. Among the towns represented by 
their chief magistrates were ae ene ‘er ee 

i « Dinant, and Courtral, b 
aie eked Mayor of York and several other 
provincial Mayors were also present. The health of Queen Victoria 
and of the Belgian Royal Family was drunk with enthusiasm. / 

roposing the toast of “ Prosperity to the Municipal Institution® 
Belgium,” the Lord Mayor paid a tribute to the historic value © 
those institutions as having afforded some of the earliest illustra- 
tions of the benefits a Municipal agree 

f Brussels, M. C. Buls, responce o th : : 
Lard Mayor having spoken P alternately in English and French. 
The health of the Lord Mayor of York was received with great 
cordiality. In his reply, he a luded to the Local Government Bill, 
which he said would create a triple-municipal organisation through- 
out England in a manner hardly complimentary to the old Muni- 
cipal authorities. Other toasts followed, including that of the 


“Corporation of the City of London.” 


A SALE AT SOTHEBY'S 


THE scene represented by our artist in the engraving will pro- 
bably be unfamiliar to the majority of our readers. It represents the 
interior of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge’s Sale Room, at 
No. 13, Wellington Street, Strand, during one of their interesting 
sales of valuable books, and contains characteristic portraits of the 
principal London dealers and others who are 1n the habit of attending 
the sales held there. ! \ 

Although books, of course, take the prominent place at these sales, 
the rooms are not exclusively devoted to them ; sales of rare prints, 
autograph letters, coins, and other articles of antiquarian interest 
being of frequent occurrence. The order of procedure is generally 
after the following manner :—Soon after one o'clock P.M., the 
auctioneer takes his place in the rostrum, and business commences. 
The first lot is placed upon the table and examined, and is imme- 
diately bid for by one of those present ; should it happen to be of 
value a brisk competition for its possession at once, arises, and the 
bids follow one another in quick succession till it is ultimately 
knocked down to the highest bidder. | ay 

The auctioneer depicted in the engraving as officiating on the pre- 
sent occasion is Mr. E. G. Hodge, of the above-mentioned well- 
known firm of literary auctioneers, who, attended by his clerk, Mr. 
Snowdon, is offering a quarto volume, which at the moment is being 

ised by Mr. Reeves ‘overlooked by Mr. Stibbs, two 
veteran booksellers ; the lot is evidently of interest to Mr. Walford, 
seated upon the left of Mr. Stibbs, and who is keeping 4 sharp eye 
upon the auctioneer to see that his bidding is not overlooked, Mr. 
Quaritch, the Goliath of the trade, may be noticed in his usual well- 
chosen seat just beneath the auctioneer’s desk, but upon this occasion 
he is not wearing his wide-awake hat (or “ buying hat,” as it is 
jocularly termed). It is here that the books are usually placed upon 
the table by the porter who takes them frorn the shelves at the side, 
where they are replaced as soon as sold. Itis for this reason that 
most of the buyers collect at this spot, or are seated upon that side 
of the auction room. 

Mr. Hodge isa brisk and cheerful salesman, and keeps the atten- 
tion of all the buyers well engaged from first to last (which is an 
essential point in a successful auctioneer), and consequently invari- 
ably obtains good prices for the goods he sells. The lots being put 
up and knocked down extremely rapidly it is very dangerous for any 
buyer to have his attention for an instant taken off the sale, as a 
slight inattention is frequently rewarded by the loss of a desirable 
book ; instances of this kind often occur. 

It is in this room that so many famous and historical libraries have 
been dispersed within the last few years. Among the principal may 
be enumerated the unrivalled Beckford and Hamilton Collections, 
which together realised upwards of 85,000/. ; the Syston Park 
Library, famous for its rare editions of the classics, its Gutenberg 
Bible, and Codex Psalter of 14§9, the latter volume being remark- 
able as having realised the highest price of any single book that has 
ever been sold by auction, viz., 4,950/.; the Osterley Park Library, 
famous for its Caxtons, and many others too numerous for us to 
notice here. 


THE GIPSY TRAGEDY AT CORDOVA 


Most of our readers will remember the main incidents of this 
remarkable case. Dr. Gowing Middleton, the travelling physician 
of an invalid nobleman, left his hotel one day to visit the famous 
Cathedral of Cordova. On the way an English-speaking gipsy, 
named Ricardo Heredia, offered his services as guide. By means o 
hisimportunity he forced his company on thedoctor, and theyascended 
the unattractive tower by which the beauty of the ancient Moorish 
mosque is marred. On_ the wa, down the narrow stairs Heredia 
suddenly grappled with Dr. Middleton, evidently with the intention 
of robbing, and possibly of murdering him. Fortunately, however, 
the doctor was armed, and, being also left-handed, he drew his 
revolver from an unexpected quarter, and fired over his shoulder at 
the ruffian, who left the marks of his murderous fingers on his 
intended victim's throat. The shot took fatal effect. For the 
alleged murder which he had committed Dr. Middleton was tried 
last. month at Cordova. Respectable Spanish opinion was all 
on his side; but the gipsies, of whom there are forty thousand in 
Spain, and who are more or less united by a brotherhood of law- 
lessness, were eager to be revenged for the blood of their com- 
patriot. Dr. Middleton had to be guarded by soldiers and police 
both in Court and at the hotel where he was kept in formal custody, 
or the gipsies would inevitably have murdered him ; and they were 
equally prepared tq wreak a similar vengeance on Mr. David C. 
Robertson, of Edinburgh, who kindly volunteered to act as the 
prisoner’s interpreter. ‘After a trial lasting for several days, during 
which the Court, prisoner, and counsel, all visited the cathedral 
tower, where the tragical incident was, as it were, acted over again, 
Dr. Middleton was acquitted. He was, however, for his personal 
safety, advised to quit the country as soon as possible, Cordova 
being, during the trial, full of gipsies, who had poured in from all 
parts of Andalusia.--Our engravings are from photographs sent to 
us by Mr. Lionel Middleton, of Sunnyside, Stalham, Norfolk. 


THE MONASTERIES OF METEORA, KALABAK, 
THESSALY 


THESE remarkable aerial- monasteries are situated in North 
Eastern Thessaly, in a plain watered by the River Peneus, close to 
Village of Kalabak, where’an extraordinary group of insulated 
massive rocky cones and_ pinnacles rise up some 3,000 feet in 
rugged picturesqueness. In olden days some twenty-four monas- 
teries crowned these precipitous heights, but only ten now remain, 
and of these but six are inhabited. The monks had originally 
settled in these mountain-fortresses for the sake. of the security 
which they afforded, and certainly no more inaccessible citadels 
could te imagined. The would-be visitor has either to climb to 
each monastery by a. series of ladders affixed to the face of the rock, 
or, after having attracted the attention of the monks by his shouts, 
to be hauled up some two hundred feet or so by the monks ina 
net—a by no means pleasant method of locomotion, particularly to 
any one afflicted with nerves. Some of the rocks also are pierced 
with cells, where solitary hermits were wont to dwell. Each 
monastery is like a miniature fortress, the good fathers possessing 


wells and cisterns, goats and sheep, and stores of meal, but they 
subsist chiefly on the contributions of the charitable. There is an 
intere:ting account ofa recent visit to these monasteries by Mr. J. 
Theodore. Bent in this month's Gentleman's, who states that 
a monk named Athanasios was_ the original founder of these 
communities during the troublous times when the Eastern 
Empire was tottering, and near its fall. One of his disciples 
was a King, the hermit Joseph, a nephew of the celebrated Servian 
Emperor Stephen. This King ruled over the Plain of Thessaly, 
and was induced by the preaching of Athanasios to become a Stylite 
himself, whence from his lofty retreat of the Grand Monastery 
on the Rock of Meteora he continued to exercise Royal sway over 
his kingdom. The monasteries vary much in form and size, one— 
the Holy Monastery—being built on the summit of so tapering a 
needle that to obtain space to live in the monks have projected 
balconies and bow-windows all the way round, which gives it the 
appearance of a vast mushroom. Another massive rock is perfectly 
honeycombed with cells, where it is said that in days of yore 
refractory monks were confined, and fed on bread and water. Our 
illustrations are from photographs kindly lent by Messrs. Thomas 
Cook and Son, to whom a correspondent had recently written con- 
cerning the district as follows :-— 

‘At Larissa I was so much struck by the glowing descriptions | 
heard of the monasteries of Kalabak, lodged as they are on the 
summits of inaccessible crags, which can only be reached by one 
being hoisted up in a hamper by long ropes, that I decided to go to 
Kalabak and satisfy myself whether there was not, as usual, 
much exaggeration in these descriptions. I must say that | 
was never so agreeabl deceived ; nature has here surpassed any- 
thing I was told or cou id fancy. Thessaly, with the present means 
of locomotion, is at the very door of England, but few appear to 
suspect its extraordinary beauty. The distance from the Pirzcus to 
Volo, by sea, is about twenty to twenty-four hours. You go through 
the Eubzean channel, the shores of which are of equal beauty to those 
of the Bosphorus. There is a steamer belonging to the Greck 
Navigation Company plying every day, each way, between the two 
towns; there are also supplementary services worked by other com- 

anies. The distance from Volo to Larissa by rail is about two 

ours. The distance from Volo to the town of Kalabak, around 
which the monasteries are situated, is five hours by rail. The 
proper seasons for visiting Thessaly are the autumn and the spring, 
the latter being preferable.” 


PICTURES OF THE YEAR, III. 


APART from its technical merits, Mr. Weguelin’s “ Bacchus and 
the Choir of Nymphs” is one of those pictures upon which it is 
pleasant to gaze when, as too often happens during an English May, 
the north-east wind blows with pitiless keenness. It must be so 
delightful to live in a balmy atmosphere, where one can dispense 
with the aid of tailor and milliner. In “A Youthful Genius,” Mr. 
Joseph Clark supplies one of those attractive domestic interiors which 
he has painted now for many years past. If all our ancestors were 
such fine stalwart fellows as Mr. Carl Haag’s, it is to be feared that, 
despite the discoveries of sanitary science, there has been a woeful 
falling-off in the human breed. Mr. Jacomb-Hood is a young 
artist who, as a portrait painter, came rather suddenly to the front 
about eighteen months ago. “The Triumph ‘of Spring” 
shows that he is equally at home in other pictorial walks. 
Mr. Ernest Waterlow’s “ Wolf! Wolf!” tells the old story literally, 
and not, as is often the case, in metaphorical guise. It, moreover, 
introduces us to 2 charming bit of landscape. Mr. A. W. Strutt, in 
“A Flying Visit,” possesses the secret of representing rapid move- 
ment. All the figures—dogs, fowls, and especially poor Reynard 
himself—are thoroughly instinct with life. The copyright of this 
picture belongs to Mr. J. Mendoza, who will shortly publish an 
etching of it, executed by Mr. Strutt himself. In Mr. Swinstead’s 
clever picture, “ Rats, Toby!” we venture to think that the dog 
looks almost too vif and knowing, for the circumstances of the case. 
‘The spectator is led to suppose that Toby believes in the toy rat 
which his young mistress is mischievously holding up. Our own 
experience is that cats and dogs, being guided rather by scent than 
by sight, are never taken in by the most elaborate imitations of live 
animals. 


“THE MYSTERY OF MIRBRIDGE” 


A New Story by James Payn, illustrated by George Du Maurier, 
is continued on page 557- 


STUDIES OF LIFE IN IRELAND, XII. 
See page 560. 


“OFFICER OF THE GUARD ON Duty aT DuBLIN CASTLE.”— 
The duties of this officer while doing his twenty-four hours’ guard 
at the Castle do not seem very irksome. He has a bedroom and a 


comfortable sitting-room, of which the walls are highly decorated 


with oil, water-colour, and chalk sketches, by artistic brother- 
officers. One of these pictures on the wall, a seascape painted in 
oils, is said to be worth 200/. 


THE ROYAL MILITARY ASYLUM, CHELSEA 
(DUKE OF YORK'S SCHOOL) 
See pp. 565 ef seqg. 


——— 


TRADE BETWEEN TIBET AND INDIA seems to be carried on by 
the Tibetan Monks to a considerable extent, according to the Zimes 
of India, The monks from the monasteries near Lassa constantly 
come down to Calcutta with quantities of musk, yaks’ tails, gold- 
dust, and ponies, and take back in return cloth, chintz, coral, tut 
quoises, and other valuable goods. 


\ 
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PoLITICAL.——Mr. Gladstone made a speech, chiefly about his 
son Herbert and the representation of Leeds, to a large party of 
Yorkshire Liberal excursionists who aid a visit to Hawarden Park 
on Tuesday. He wound up with the usual glorification of Home 
Rule, which, among other results, is, it seems, to “repair the tar- 
nished honour of England,” no reference, however, being intended 
to the death of Gordon or the disaster of Majuba Hill—Mr, Cham- 
perlain has been the guest this week of Sir William Harcourt in the 
New Forest, and at the same time a Birmingham paper, which is 
understood to be moreor less his organ, has published, though 
merely “for consideration and criticism,” a scheme of local self- 
government for Ireland, which includes the establishment of County 
Boards to deal with local matters, and of Provincial Councils with 
limited legislative functions. These Councils would have no power 
to deal with any “matters affecting religion,” or “with the rights of 
property to the injury of individual and other owners.” The execu- 
tive power would remain vested in representatives of the Crown, 
which would continue to appoint Judges and Magistrates. The 
County Boards and Municipalities might be allowed to provide and 
control and pay for a purely local police to deal with ordinary 
offences, but the Royal Irish Constabulary, though perhaps reduced 
in numbers, would remain under the control of the lrish Executive, 
and carry into effect the decrees of the judicial Courts.—Lord 
Charles Beresford, addressing a great gathering of Primrose 
Leaguers at Welbeck Abbey on Wednesday, repeated his sugges- 
tion that to find money for increasing the strength of the Navy the 
seven millions annually paid to the Sinking Fund for the reduction 
of the National Debt should for two years be expended on the 
Navy. This would so far interfere with the reduction of the Debt, 
Lut, said Lord Charles, if we were at war, and our Navy proved to 
be not big enough, the National Debt would be speedily increased 
to three times its present proportions.—The Conservative candidate, 
’ Mr. Guest, has been badly beaten at Southampton by his Glad- 
stonian rival, Mr, Evans, whose majority (885) is considerably more 
than twice as large as that of the late member, Sir John Commerell 
(C), in 1886. The contest turned very much on purely local 
matters and interests. 

IRELAND.—The Lord Mayor of Dublin, who presided) 
addresscd, with Messrs. Dillon, W. O’Brien, M.P., and other 
speakers, a mass meeting in that city on Sunday, held in conse- 
quence of the Papal Rescript. A resolution was adopted declaring 
that the citizens of Dublin “respectfully decline to recognise any 
right in the Holy See to interfere with the Irish people in the 
management of their political affairs."—Mr, Condon, M.P. for East 
Tipperary, on being released after a fortnight’s imprisonment for 
his advocacy of the Plan of Campaign, has been sentenced to a 
month's imprisonment for inciting ratepayers to resist the levy of 
1,000/, sanctioned by the Cork Grand Jury as compensation to a 
constable who had good reason to “remember Mitchelstown,” 
having been kicked nearly to death on the occasion of the riots there.— 
A coroner’s inquest has been held on_ the bailiff who, as previously 
mentioned in this column, died of injuries inflicted on him while 
attempting to serve a writ on Canon O’Donnell at Doon, in the 
chapel-yard of which he was found lying unconscious in a pool of 
blood. “The District Inspector denied emphatically the truth of 
the report that the Canon was in the confessional when the unfor- 
tunate man went with the writ in search of him. The medical 
evidence was to the effect that his skull had been fractured by direct 
violence, such as the blow of a stone. The jury, nevertheless, while 
finding that he had died from fracture of the skull, added, “ but how 
or when he received the injury we are not in a position to state.” — 
The final evictions on the O'Grady estate took place this week 
without resistance on the part of the tenants or disturbance of any 
kind. 

THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL CO-OPERATIVE CONGRESS has teen 
held this week at Dewsbury. In the course of his inaugural 
address, Mr. E. Neale, dealing with the problem of co-operative 
production, suggested that the great wholesale societies should 
initiate proposals of a system of federation for productive purposes. 
Lord Ripon, presiding on Tuesday, referred to the general social 
problem, the gravity of which, he thought, demanded that the 
workers of the country should receive at least some share in the 
profits created by their labour. x 

MISCELLANEOUS. The Charity Commissioners have consented 
to give 50,000/, towards the establishment of a Polytechnic Institu- 
tion in South-west London, if the inhabitants will raise a similar 
sum for its erection and maintenance. Lord Cadogan has offered a 
site for it in the centre of Chelsea.—The Earl of Dartmouth has made 
avery sensible, as well as acceptable, Jubilee present to the inhabitants 
of Morley, a public park of fifteen acres, which was opened on Whit- 
Monday:—The Lord Mayor has received for the Mansion House 
Fund to relieve the sufferers by the German inundations the sum 
of 170/, 2s., being the result of the sale of tickets for the recent 
performance at Professor Herkomer’s theatre at Bushey.—Work 


has heen resumed at Mount Morgan Gold Mines, Dolgelly, Mr.. 


Goschen having intimated, in an interview with Mr. Pritchard 
Morgan, that the Government did not wish operations at the 
mine and the further removal of gold from it to be suspended, 
Lut were prepared to meet him in a liberal spirit. 

Our OuiTuaky includes the death, in her eighty-first year, of 
Lady Mary Gage, eldest surviving daughter of the filth Marquis of 
Queensberry ; of Lady Molesworth, originally Miss Carstairs, who 
gave up her intention of going on the operatic stage when marrying 
Mr. Temple West, soon after his death marrying the late Sir 
William Molesworth, the well-known advanced Liberal statesman 
(he died in 1855), becoming, and during her widowhood remaining, 
a leader of London society, her house, 78, Eaton Place, being 
resorted to by the most distinguished people of her time; in her 
sixty-sixth year, of Mrs. Hills, wife of the Bishop of British 
Columbia ; in his eighty-seventh year, of the Hn. Frederick Solly 
Flood, late Attorney-General at Gibraltar ; in his gixty-sixth year, of 
Rear-Admiral Montagu O'Reilly, who had served with distinction 
in various parts of the world, from China to the Crimea; in his 
seventy-sixth year, of Sir Charles E. K. Kortright, late H.M.’s 
Consul in Pennsylvania, Ohio, &c.; in his eighty-ninth year, 
of Major Robert Carmichael-Smyth, who served with the 
93rd Highlanders many years in Canada, and was the 
original projector of the Great Colonial Railway between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, an enterprise which he advocated in 
Vigorous pamphlets more than forty years since ; in his seventy- 
seventh -year, of Major George Graham, a brother of Sir James 
Graham, the Conservative statesman, and from 1838 to 1879 


Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages ; in his seventy- - 


fifth year, of the Venerable John Cather, Archdeacon of Tuam ; on 
the eve of his seventy-ninth birthday, of the Rev. Thomas Stevens, 
who devoted much’ time and money to placing a public school 
education within the reach of the middle classes by founding Brad- 
field College, Berks, of which he was for many years the Warden : 
and in his fifty-sixth year, of Mr. Olaf Svendsen, the distinguished 
Norwegian flute-player, since 1861 first flute in the Queen's private 
Rand, and Professor of his instrument at the Royal Academy of 
Music. 3 
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. Grand Stand at Epsom, and has leased the runnin 


‘contests of a handicap kind is shown sc 
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FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF THE DERBY AND 
OAKS 


_ ALTHOUGH a century and more’ has elapsed 

instituted, the Derby and Oaks still occupy Sah vine er anit 
favour. The Derby, in particular, is looked upon as being in some 
degree an event of national importance, notwithstanding the fact of 
several races having been successfully established during the last 
three years, with stakes ranging from four to ten ahausahed pounds, 
At one time, the amount of money paid to a Derby or Oaks winner 
was considered a big sum: for the six years ending with 1880, the 
entrants and runners for the former race yielded stakes of 4,950/. 
5,570, 6,150/., 5,825/., 7,025/., and 6,370/, respectively, while in the 
same years, winners of the Oaks were credited with the following 
amounts, namely, 2,925/,, 4,300/., 4,150/., 5,000/:, 4,428/.,and 4,500/, 
making a grand total, for both races during the six years, of 
61,1007, every penny of which was found by the owners or nomina- 
tors of horses which took part in, or were entered for, the races 
named. During the four years ending in 1887, the amounts of the 
Derby stakes have been as follows—4,525/.; 4,700; 4,5254; and 
4,900/. respectively; in the same period the Oaks stakes have 
averaged a little over 3,300/. per annum. 

That important changes may soon be looked for in the “business” 
of both Oaks and Derby has become a foregone conclusion with 
those versed in the financial arrangements of the turf. The Oaksis 
the older race of the two, and is also run foron Epsom Downs, and, 
like the Derby, it is so constituted that the united amounts of the 
stakes which, accrue to the owners of the winning horse, are entirely 
provided by those who own the actual runners in the race, or such 
horses as are entered but do not compete.. Few changes, and these 
not of importance, have taken place in the conditions under which 
these races have been run since the dates of their inauguration, the 
Oaks in 1779 and the Derby in 1780. Without going back on such 
slight alterations as have from time to time been made, the conditions 
which at present govern the races may be stated in brief form ; they 
are as follows:—The owners of those animals that take part in 
either contest are required to pay a sum of fifty pounds, while those 
horses which have been entered for either race, but are not sent to the 
starting-post, cost their owners twenty-five pounds, the total sums 
forming the stake run for being paid over to the owner of the 
winning horse, less three hundred pounds for the horse which is 
rics and one hundred and fifty for the animal which comes in 
third. 

As has been indicated, owners run for their own money, not 
one penny being contributed by the Company which owns the 
track. The 
entering of horses to run in the Derby is a purely voluntary act on 
the part of their owners, and, as the animals have to be nominated as 
yearlings, that is to say, two years before they can run, it is obvious 
that considerable risk is taken, as when the day of battle arrives the 
horse may be dead, or from some other cause be unable to take part 
in the struggle. As a matter-of-fact, only a small percentage of 
the animals entered for the Derby nowadays take part in the race. 
The Company which accepts the entries for the Oaks and Derby is 
vulgarly said to make a “good thing” of it; their shares at all 
events, when by any chance they come into the market, command a 
very high price—a price significant of liberal dividends. It has, 
however, been suggested of late that the Company at Epsom have 
no more right than any other Company that might be formed would 
have to adopt the title of “the Derby.” In their annual pro- 
gramme of events to be decided at the Epsom Summer Meeting, 


the company include the Derby Stakes, as a matter of course, 


it being “use and wont” for them so to do; but if they 
received no entries there would be no race. Gentlemen who have 
been in the habit of patronising the Epsom Company may at any 
time cease to-do so, and, if it so pleases them, institute 2 Derby to 
be run at Kempton Park, or on any other race course they may 
select. The race, when it was first instituted, was named in honour 
of the then Earl of Derby, and the Oaks was named after that 
nobleman’s place of residence, and by whose will or authority these 
titles are vested in the Grand Stand Company of Epsom no one 
seems to know. No Grand Stand or Race Company was in exist- 
ence when the races first began to be run. 

The Derby, as almost every person knows, is an event which attracts 
to the scene of its performance tens of thousands of spectators. On 
Derby Day, and on the Friday of the Oaks, the Grand Stand and other 
points of vantage are always crowded, notwithstanding the high 
price charged for admission. The revenue accruing to the Com- 

any from these and other sources of income is, of course, only 
Jaen to its officers and shareholders, but it is supposed to he very 
handsome, and owes its existence to the fact that a body of noblemen 
and gentlemen annually agree to enter their horses for these great 
events of the Turf. It is under such circumstances that the ques- 
tion has arisen of how these races should in future be constituted, 
and how much money ought to be added to the stakes by the 
lessees of the racecourse. That the Company will be speedily 
called upon to add a handsome bonus to the Derby and ( aks is 
deemed certain, and the Epsom authorities will be wise in their 
generation if they take early action in the matter, and relax their 
purse-strings in handsome fashion. It has been pertinently said by 
a well-known patron of the Turf in regard to the Oaks and Derby 
that ‘we might as well put the names of our horses in a hat, and 
pay the accumulated stakes to the three first drawn from it, as allow 
them to be used as a source of revenue to the Grand Stand Com- 
pany at Epsom.” It is quite obvious, indeed, that the gentlemen 
who enter and run horses for these races might make a handsome 
profit by keeping the Derby and Oaks under their own control. 

In the hope that an early change will be made, the question 1s 
even now being discussed in certain quarters as to how much theton- 
tribution ought to be, and how it could be best disposed of. No 
new race appears to be necessary, the Epsom programme being 
already sufficiently full, and it would be goly simple justice that the 
amount determined upon should be added to the two races which 
ensure the prosperity of the Summer Meeting. One idea that has 
already been ventilated in sporting circles is, that the amount given by 
the company should not be less than 3,000/—a moiety to ke allotted 
to each race. In the event of such a grant being made by the lessees, 
it might be arranged to give the total amount of the stakes in each 
race to the winner, 1,000/ of the bonus being allocated to the 
second horse, and s00/, to the animal which obtains the third place. 
The unfairness of the present mode of dividing the stakes is very 
marked ; it has been proved over and over again that the horse 
which obtains second place is frequently as good as the winner, 
although prevented on: that particular occasion from showing his 
merits; he may have lost ground at the start, and yet, when noticed 
by the judge, be within a few inches of the winner, almost in fact 
nose to nose, -but the sum paid to the owner of the second horse is 
only 300/, whilst, in numerous instances, the winner has netted 
close upon 6,000/, ‘The horse which has the misfortune to Fe second 
in the Derby or Oaks becomes a marked animal, and in future 

ant kindness in the ba 
being favourably weighted, handicappers being often of opinion that 
ee which atenin “gecond place in the race for the Derby are of 
superior merit. As one reason for increasing the allowance to the 
second and third horse, it is thought that if that were done the 
number of runners would be larger, and, in consequence, the stake 
would be increased in value, every additional starter adding 501. to 
the total amount run for; as a respectable trainer has said, “A 
thousand pound note would not be a bad plaster for the wound of 
losing the blue ribbon of the Turf.” ELLANGOWAN 
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A GIGANTIC ANCIENT WELL has been found in the middle of 
the Place of St. Mark, Venice. It was evidently sunk in the 
fifteenth century, and is choked up by immense masses of sand 
which have drifted in from the sand heaps on the Lido. 


THE BUFFALOES ON THE AMERICAN PRAIRIES were thought to 
be nearly extinct, thanks to the reckless destruction of big game in 
recent years ; but a happy find has been made of a herd nearly one 
hundred strong in a remote and uninhabited part of Texas, To 
prevent any danger of their annihilation, an expedition of trained 

untsmen ts being sent to Texas to drive the buffaloes into a given 
enclosure, where the breed will be carefully preserved. 


_ SEVEN HuNnpDRED EUROPEAN SINGING Bir are to be imported 
into Oregon by a society of German colonists, who deplore the 
absence of songsters in the Great West. Skylarks, bullfinches, 
nightingales, chaffinches, goldfinches, linnets, greenfinches, thrushes, 
and starlings will form the cargo, and will be let loose in the country 
immediately on arrival. It is to be hoped that they will not turn 
out to be such ungrateful immigrants as the sparrow. 


LITTLE ALPHONSO XIII. oF Span, who has been so much 
admired this week by his Barcelona subjects, is a very fine child for 
his two years—rosy, fair, and robust. Accustomed to State ceremo- 
nies from his infancy, the baby Sovereign behaves admirably in 
Ba and is neither shy nor frightened by the noise of a crowd, 

is eldest sister, the Princess of Asturias, now eight years old, is tall, 
and more Austrian in type than the second sister, the Infanta Maria 
Theresa, who is a delicate little thing, but is said to be the clever one 
of the family. 


THE EIFFEL TOWER in Paris is rising apace, in spite of all 
rumours to the contrary, and has reached about one-third of its 
intended height. The proposed strike of the workmen has come to 
nought, and indeed most of the men are remarkably well paid. 
Some of the more skilled workers can earn 8s. 6d. daily, the wages 
of the majority being about 5s. 6¢. per diem. The Tower will be 
first put to practical use on the coming National Féte day, July 14, 
when fireworks will be let off from the highest point which the 
structure may then have reached. The other Exhibition buildings 
are also well advanced. 


. THE LATE EMPEROR WILLIAM OF GERMANY only used two 
swords and one sabre throughout his long fighting career. The first 
sword was his boyish weapon, carried from 1810 to 1834, the second 
was a present from the Czar Nicholas, which served him from 1834 
to the time of the war with Austria in 1866, On the memorable 
day of Sadowa the Emperor adopted an infantry sabre, which he 
wore to the last, and on which he had engraved the names of all 
his victories in the Austrian and Franco-Prussian campaigns. These 
historical weapons are to be stored in the Berlin Museum, together 
with the sabre belonging to the Emperor's father, Frederick 
William III., which always stood by the side of his writing-table in 
his study. 


THE ABSENCE OF NEWS FROM MR. STANLEY is still being 
declared by competent African authorities to give no cause for 
uneasiness. Dr. Schweinfurth thinks that he has been obliged to 
stop half way, waiting for his lieutenant to join him with provisions, 
However, caravans are shortly to be sent off from Stanley Falls to 
revictual Mr. Stanley and Emin Pasha, while a German traveller, 
Dr. Mangold of Kiel, is going in search of the explorer, and will 
attempt to reach the Upper Nile from the east. Mr. Mackinnon and 
Sir F. de Winton, the President and Secretary of the Emin Pasha 
Relief Expedition have been at Brussels, to confer with the King 
of the Belgians on the subject of the Expedition and Congo affairs 
in general, 


THE SUCCESS OF THE PEOPLE's PALACE in East London fully 
realises the promoters’ expectations, and the Workmen’s Industrial 
Exhibition just opened is one of its most attractive features. This 
gathering of some four hundred exhibits represents the industries of 
seventy trades, divided into twenty-four classes, and including 
printing, decorative art, scientific instruments, watchmaking, furni- 
ture, cutlery, clothing, china, jewellery and metal-work, musical 
instruments, and so forth. Most of these objects have been made 
after working hours, and are most carefully executed. There are 
numerous curiosities, such as walking-sticks made from newspapers 
and letters, so as to show alternate circles of dark and light material, 
a tiny model of a grand piano which turns into a workbox, pictures 
composed of coal, a boat which can be converted into a tricycle, &c. 
Two exhibits show especial inventive and artistic genius—an orrery 
marking the motions of the planets round the sun, and the plaster 
cast of a reredos on the subject of the Passion. ‘The next addition 
to the Palace will be the library, which will be opened on June 16th 
by the Duchess of Albany, and will provide room for 250,000 
volumes. It is a fine octagonal hall, ornamented by busts of the 
chief lights of English literature. Over 4,000 young people between 
the ages of fourteen and twenty-five have joined the Palace I nstitute, 
while 200 day and 4,000 night students have attended the various 


classes. 

THE Universal Review, the latest addition to our half-crown 
periodical literature, is edited by Mr. Harry Quilter, and to judge 
from the first number (which arrived too late to be noticed in our 
magazine article) is designed to appeal to a larger range of readers 
than its elder contemporaries. It is embellished with sketchy little 
illustrations, somewhat after the fashion of modern French periodi- 
cals, and counts a goodly company of contributors on its staff. The 
most interesting articles are “ The State of Europe and the Position 
of England,” by Sir Charles Dilke, whose opinions on our naval 
and military deficiencies are well worth reading just now; “M. 
Zola’s Idée Mére,” by: Mrs. Lynn Linton, whose analysis of the 
great realist’s earlier works makes them appear even more repulsive 
than they deserve; “General Boulanger,” by Emily Crawford, 
who shows a delightfully feminine partiality for her subject because 
his “devotion to women makes a gentleman of him ;” and “ The Royal 
Academy,” by the Editor, who certainly spares neither friend nor 
foe in his criticism on the year's work on the walls of Burlington 
House. Finance is treated anonymously in an article on “ English 
Investors and American Securities,” Politics in the “ Reform of the 
House of Lords” is dealt with by the Earl of Pembroke, there is an 
article in French—‘ La Musique dans Balzac ”—by Louis De Four- 
card, Alphonse Daudet’s scathing satire on the Académie 
“L’Immortel” is begun in an English translation, while Poetry is 
well represented by contributions from Mr. Lewis Morris and Sir 
Edwin Arnold. 

Lonpon Mor TALIty increased last week, and 1,469 deaths were 
registered, against 1,360 during the pay pie seven days, a rise of 
109, being 129 below the average, and at the rate of 17°9 per 1,000. 
There were 18 deaths from measles (a fall of 4), 13 from scarlet 
fever (a decline of 6), 29 from diphtheria (a fall of 14), 64 from 
whooping-cough (a rise of 12), 12 from enteric fever (an increase of 
3), 15 from diarrhoea and dysentery (a rise of 1), and not one from 
ill-defined forms of fever, typhus, or cholera. Deaths referred to 
diseases of the respiratory organs numbered 296 (a rise of 36, and 
were If below the average). ‘Thirteen cases of suicide were regis- 
tered. There were 2,364 births registered, being 311 below the 


average. 
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week, but there are not wanting signs that the feelings of hostility 
between the three central Powers, Germany, Italy, and Austria, on 


THERE is little change in the general European 


the one part, and France and Russia on the other, are becoming 
yet more accentuated. Austria is taking still further precautionary! 
measures in Galicia, and is highly indignant at a Montenegrin raid 
into Herzegovina, which is considered to have been part and parce 
of the recent abortive attempt to bring about a rising 1 dete 
Germany is egging on Austria to lose no time in conipleting e 
armaments, is maintaining a brisk paper war with Russia, ani 7 
Tuesday a semi-official communique to the North German Sec i 
administered a sharp rebuke to France. A German traveller ha 
recently encountered some difficulty with the authorities on _ 
French frontier. Commenting upon the German remonstrances, t 

Pays remarked that there was no reason why France should be less 
mistress in her own house than “Germany is in the country whic! 
is so little her own.” To this the Berlin organ replies :—This 1 
meant to apply to Alsace-Lorraine, It is indeed high time to pom 
ovt finally in a manner which cannot be misunderstood thai 
Alsace-Lorraine belongs to Germany wholly and entirely. f 
Wednesday the Germans proceeded from words to action, an 
a Ministerial decree was issued ordaining that any foreig' 
traveller entering Germany from France must be provided with 4 
assport viséd by the German Amtassador at Paris—a pleasan 
[bale act for tourists during the ensuing summer. Italy also haq 
had a fling at France in the form of a published letter from a welly 
known Italian Senator, the Marquis Alfieri, who, treating, of th 
alliance with Germany, sums up the situation in pronouncing, th 
broad judgment of the masses to be that “Germany wishes 
peace in order to preserve what she has taken, France eas, 
war to recover what she has lost.” He also protests agarnsi 
the French taunts which are so constantly directed against | 


Italian Monarchical Constitution, the formation of Italian unity 
the “ irrevocable possession of Rome—our capital—and the abolitio 

of the temporal Power.” These questions the Marquis declares arg 
purely and exclusively Italian, and as long as the French Press an 

the French Tribune continue to deal with them, the Italian people 
and their Government “will remain defiant, and will not believe int 
the sincerity of words of reconciliation coming from the other sid¢ 
of the Alps; in short, we wish to live quietly at home.” To turn to 
that threatened battlefield, the Balkan Peninsula, Prince Ferdinan 

appears to have had a genuinely successful tour, and the ay 
correspondent who accompanied the Prince writes, “ There can b 

no mistaking the meaning of these demonstrations. The people 
are determined to stand by the Prince of their own choosing, and t 

resist foreign dictation.” As for Russia, the St. Petersburg journal 
are resuming their fire-eating tone towards Germany, and ar 

endeavouring to divert England’s mind from Europe and _th¢ 
Balkans by once more calling attention to Central Asia, where it ig 
generally thought that a fresh covp of some importance is in pré- 
paration, probably directed against Afghanistan. General Sobo-s 
leff's recently published avowal of Russian aims has also 
attracted universal attention, particularly his announcement that 
the opening of the new railroad to Samarkand is the beginning zi 
the end, and that this end is to be the coming campaign agains' 

India! ‘ 


FRANCE is still absorbed in Boulangism, and half the countr 
continues to ridicule the General as a mountebank, while th 
remainder worship him asa hero, and the coming saviour of hi 
nation, Not, however, that his closest partisans can give any ide 
of what definite plan of salvation he has in view. “Open you 
mouth, shut your eyes, and see what Boulanger will give you,” they 
say. Or in other words, “Make him all powerful, and then wait 
and see.” Meanwhile the General is busily but quietly working a| 
Paris, in readiness for the ‘‘ psychological moment” when he is t 
launch forth his expected manifesto in the Chamber. Political 
circles, however, have been exceptionally quiet this week, owing to the 
Whitsun holidays, which, thanks to the fine weather,have been even 
gayer than usual. Even in holiday time, however, the Parisians are 
not allowed to forget the érav General, and the loungers on the boule+ 
vards were started on Monday by hearing the newsboys suddenly 
cry out “The Proclamation of the Emperor George the First an 
List of His New Ministry.” Another political skit was * Boulanger’ 
coup d'état,” in which ten columns were devoted to the seulangert 
of an imaginary seizure of power by the General, written after th 
the fashion of Hugo's “ History of a Crime.” Other popular topics 
of the day have been the visit of the Lord Mayor to Paris in con- 
nection with the organisation of the British Section of the forth 
coming Exhibition, a discovery of a large number of forged 500 and 
sofranc notes, and a great meeting, convened on Wednesday by 
MM. Clemenceau, Joffrin, and Ranc, to organise a strong and 
homogeneous Republican Party. At this meeting the following 
profession of faith was adopted, declaring that “agreement between 
all Republicans is necessary to put an end to the Boulangist advent 
ture, so humiliating to the country. .... We are determined t 
employ every means to prevent a Giasicen reaction. A Republican 
not a Bonapartist, revision of the Constitution is necessary ; but 
revision alone will not suffice. We must pursue the progressive 
realisation of all constitutional, political, and social reforms. Suc 
is ouraim, We found a Society of the Rights of Man and Citizen.”- 
Thechief theatrical novelty has been Ze Cog Rouge, by the well-know 
Communist heroine Louise Michel, at the Batignolles. The Censor cut 
out two acts of the piece, and when the author had written another 
to fill the hiatus, kept the MS. until three o’clock in the afternoon 
of the day on which it was played, so that the natural incoherence of 
the piece was increased tenfold. The audience were most noisy 
throughout, and imitations of animals and topical cries completei 
prevented the performance from being heard. Finally, on thi 
appearance of a colonel on the stage, the audience broke out int 
the everlasting strain—“ C'est Boulange, lange, lange ; c'est Boulang, 
gil nous faut,” which continued to the end—the Figaro critic aptl 
remarking, “ Boulanger a élouffé Loutse Michel.” e 

In GERMANY the improvement in the Emperor’s F 
tinued, the difficulty of swallowing has alwoet i esleceors anes 
has been able to spend a great portion of the day in the open air 
On Saturday the Emperor took a country drive with the Empress, 
being greeted with the most tremendous enthusiasm. He wore the 
undress uniform of a Prussian General, and looked fairly well. The 
carriage was literally pelted with flowers, and one lady missing her 
zim, and the bouquet falling to the ground, the Emperor stopped 
the carriage, and held out his hand for the bouquet, which the laé 
picked up and gave to him. On Sunday the Emperor repeatedly 


showed himself to the crowd at the window, and sent out a special’ 


message that he wished his loyal Berlinersa happy Whitsunti 

on Wednesday he drove wile Berlin, when the cone of eh 
was repeated. If all goes well, the Emperor will remove to Schlo$s 
Friedrichskron, Wildpark, near Potsdam, on the 1st of June. Prinde 
- Henry's wedding—the arrangements for which we give elsewhere-— 
was to take place in the Palace Chapel on Thursday. 


In Spatn the Barcelona Exhibition was opened on Sunday wih 


great ceremony by the Queen Regent in the name of her son, King 


? 
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Alfonso XIII. The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, Prince George 
of Wales, the Duke of Genoa, and Prince Rupert of Bavaria were 
present, together with all the Poreii Ambassadors and the chief 
notabilities of the kingdom. The little King, who was dressed in 
-white:and carried by an Asturian nurse, was placed upon the throne, 
and sat perfectly se!f-possessed throughout the ceremony, his little 
sisters sitting on the steps, and his mother on his left hand, the 
Duke of Edinburgh sitting on his right. Sefior Sagasta, at the 
Queen’s request, declared the Exhibition open. The Queen enter- 
tained the Duke and Duchess in the evening, there was 2 gala_per- 
formance at the Opera afterwards and next day the Duke of Edin- 
burgh left with the British fleet for Gibraltar. 


In Turkey there has been an inaugural ceremony of another 
nature—that of the line of rail which connects Salonica with 
Vranja, and thence with Western Europe. A special train left 
Belgrade on Friday week, with a number of European officials and 
guests, and halted for the night at Nish, where there was a grand 
banquet. Next day the journey was continued, and when the 
station of Ristovac, on the Turkish frontier, was reached, the 
visitors descended, were met by the Turkish Commission, who had 
come by train from Salonica, and the opening ceremony was per- 
formed—the President ordering the last rail to be laid in its place, 
and driving in one of the nails himself. Three sheep were then 
sacrificed by a mollah, who duly prayed for Allah’s Elsesitg on the 
new line— Might all evil destined to this work be trans erred to 
the animals just sacrificed, and might their -blood wash away all 
blemish from it.’ The whole party then continued their journey - 
to Salonica, where the completion of the first through line to 
Turkey from Western Europe was celebrated by the inevitable 
banquet—the Sultan's health being proposed by M. Aubaret, of the 
Eastern Railway Company, who took the chair. There are 
unfortunately few signs, however, of any anxiety on the part of the 
Turks to complete their portion of the direct line from the West to 
Constantinople v@ Bulgaria and Adrianople. The relations between 
the Bulgarian Exarch, or Chief of the Bulgarian Church, and the 
Porte are greatly strained, owing to the Sultan's persistent refusal 
to grant firmans to Bulgarian Bishops in Macedonia, where the 
Bulgarian population, it is stated, cannot put up with the pressure 
of the Greek clergy acting under the authority of the Phanar 
Patriarchate, which the Bulgarians disown. 


In InprA Ayoub Khan has arrived at Rawul Pindi, where he was 
courteously received by the authorities. His allowance will be 
28,000 rupees a month. Much apprehension is expressed in com- 
mercial circles at the further decline of the rupee to Is. 4d., and, 
unless some remedy be found for this continued depreciation, it is 
feared that there may be seridus financial troubles in store. There 
has been some sharp fighting between our troops of the Sikkim 
Expedition and the Thibetans, who attacked our forces at Gnatong 
on Wednesday, being eventually driven back with a loss of 100 
killed. Our casualties amounted to three killed and seven wounded. 
From BuRMA we hear of the usual dacoit raids and military expedi- 
tions. General Low has his hands full with the rebellious Chins, 
while this week fresh disturbances‘are reported from the Shan States. 
Trade with Upper Burma is said to te extremely depressed, owing 
to the renewal of the disturbances and the recent fires. No fewer 
than ten steamers and twenty flats belonging to the Flotilla Com- 
pany are now lying idle at Rangoon. 


There have been serious floods in the UNITED STATES. The 
Mississippi last week rose to a greater height than has been known 
since 1877, and overflowed its banks in Illinois, inundating an 
enormous track of country, destroying crops, sweeping away farms 
and villages, and giving the inhabitants barely time to escape to 
the Bluffs, transforming a fertile valley into a waste of waters, From 
Quincey, Illinois, to Hannibal and below, the river became a roaring 
torrent fifteen miles wide. The inhabitants, perfectly destitute, 
huddled together on the Bluffs, drenched with the pelting rain and 
all but famished. On Monday the waters were abating, and relief 
committees were being busily organised, but much distress and 
sickness prevailed amongst the victims. 


AUSTRALASIA is still absorbed in the Chinese immigration con- 
troversy. The New South Wales Legislative Assembly last 
week passed Sir Henry Parkes’ Restriction Bill at one sitting. 
This measure raised the poll-tax from 104 to rood, restricted 
the number of Chinese passengers to be brought over in 
each vessel, and only permitted Chinese to reside and travel in 
five defined areas. The Legislative Council, however, refused to 
suspend the Standing Orders to facilitate the passing of the Bill, and 
the second reading was to take place on Wednesday. By a writ of 
habeas corpus also, certain Chinamen who had been prevented from 
landing at Sydney were allowed to do so, the Judges unanimously 
holding that the detention of the men was illegal, the Queen’s power 
to exclude foreigners from her dominion not being vested in the 
Governor of the colony. A number of Chinamen, however, will be 
sent back to their own country, compensation being paid them by 
the Government. At Melbourne, also, Chinamen have been per- 
mitted to land on payment of the poll-tax. In New Zealand the 
House of Representatives has passed a special Bill dealing with the 
question, and in South Australia a telegram has been received from 
Lord Knutsford, stating that the joint remarks of the Colonies 
would assist the Imperial Government in their negotiations upon 
the Chinese immigration question and offering to telegraph the 
principal points of discussion between the British and Chinese 
pene on the subject if the proposed Australian conference 
is held. 


In DENMARK the King opened the great Scandinavian Exhibi- 
tion at Copenhagen on Friday week, and in BELGIUM the British 
section of the Brussels Exhibition was formally inaugurated on Satur- 
Fanaa has been wishing farewell to Lord Lansdowne, an 
Address regretting his departure being voted by the Dominion 
Parliament, which was subsequently prorogued by the Viceroy on 
Wednesday. . 
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THE QUEEN has gone to Scotland. Prince and Princess Henry 


of Battenberg and their children returned to Windsor in order to 
accompany Her Majesty, and ap to the time of their arrival the 
Duchess of Albany and Princess Louise kept the Queen company at 
the Castle. The Prince of Wales Tanetied with Her Majesty at 
the end of last week, when the Queen received Sir Horace Rumbold 
on his ar pointment as Minister to the Hague, and gave a diplomatic 
dinner :party, including the new Minister, the Italian Chargé 
d’Affaires and Madame Catalani, the Duke and Duchess of 
Westminster, and the Earl of Fife. On Saturday night Prince and 
Princess Christian and Lord Rowton dined with Her Majesty, and 
next morning the Queen and Princess Louise attended Divine 
Service in the Private Chapel, where the Dean of Windsor officiated. 
Prince and Princess Henry and children arrived in the afternoon 
from their three weeks’ visit to the Prince's parents at Jugenheim, 
near Darmstadt, and next morning Princess Louise and Lord Lorne 
left the Castle. Her Majesty started for Balmoralon Monday night, 
accompanied by Princess Beatrice and the Princesses Victoria and 
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Louise of Schleswig-Holstein. The Royal party took tea at 
Leamington, breakfasted at Perth on Tuesday morning, and reached 
Ballater early in the afternoon, whence they drove to Balmoral 
amidst the usual loyal greetings from a guard of honour and the 
chief authorities of the neighbourhood. Prince Henry and his 
children rejoined the Queen and Princess later, after spending a 
short time in London. Thursday was Her Majesty's’ sixty-ninth 
birthday, which was kept in the Highlands quietly, as usual, the 
official celebration taking place on June 2. Only three British 


‘oversians since the Conquest have exceeded the Queen's age— 


ueen Elizabeth and Georges II. and III. 

The Prince of Wales went down to Sheerness on Saturday, 
accompanied by. Duke Paul of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, to inspect 
the Norfolk Arfillery Militia, and the Third Middlesex Artillery 
Volunteers, stationed there for practice. The Princes witnessed the 
heavy gun drill and firing practice, and lunched with the officers 
before returning to town. In the evening the Prince and Princess 
of Wales went to the opera. On Sunday morning the Prince and 
Princess and daughters attended Divine Service, and later they 
entertained at lunch the Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz 
and Prince and Princess Edward of Saxe-Weimar. Next day the 
Prince of Wales went to Kempton Park races, and in the evenin 
he left town for Berlin to attend the marriage of Prince Henry’an 
Princess Irene, travelling wié@ Queensborough and Flushing. He 
reached Berlin on Tuesday evening, and was met at the station by 
the Crown Prince, Prince Henry, and the Hereditary Princes of 
Saxe-Meiningen, and thence drove to the British Embassy. The 
Princess and daughters remain in town, and went to the opera on 
Monday night with Prince George of Greece. The Prince will 
unveil the statue of Sir Bartle Frere on the Thames Embankment 
Gardens on June §, and has promised to open the new gymnasium 
of the Central Young Men’s Christian Association, Exeter Hall, on 
June 6. The Prince and Princess will also open the New Great 
Northern Central Hospital in the Holloway Road on June 25.— 
Prince Albert Victor will open a new lock on the Ouse at Naburn, 
near York, on June 25. 

The marriage of Prince Henry of Prussia and Princess Irene of 
Hesse was to be celebrated in the Charlottenburg Chapel on Thurs- 
day. The bride-elect, with her father, brother, and youngest sister, 
travelled from Darmstadt in State on Wednesday, receiving official 
welcomes from the Prussian authorities at the principal towns,and a 
hearty greeting at Berlin. The Imperial family met the Princess at 
Chatloteubare, where the park was lighted up with coloured lamps, 
and numerous guests had assembled, including the Prince of Wales 
and the Grand Duke and Duchess Serge of Russia—sister and 
brother-in-law to Princess Irene. Owing to Emperor Frederick’s 
health the wedding ceremony on Thursday was to be as quiet as 
possible, while the size of the chapel further prevented many guests 
being invited. The bride was to wear numerous Crown jewels, and 
a special, brilliant diadem made for the occasion, which the Empress 
will herself place on the head of her new daughter-in-law. After 
the Civil Act of Marriage had been signed at noon, the religious 
ceremony was to be performed by the Court chaplain, Dr. Kégel, 

ns being fired when the bride and bridegroom exchange rings. 

he actual Royal breakfast party number forty, while 240 minor 
guests would be entertained in another apartment, and the newly 
married pair would then leave to spend their honeymoon at Schloss 
Erdmannsdorf, in Silesia. 

The Emperor of Brazil has kad a relapse, and is in a most 
critical condition. 
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RoyAL ITALIAN OPERA. The brilliant opening of the Italian 
opera season we have already recorded. Save on Whit Monday, 
when the Bank holiday apparently rendered folks nervous about 
leaving home, the audiences have continued large. Downto the 
time that he left for Berlin the Prince of Wales attended every 
performance, and a large sprinkling of the aristocracy have nightly 
been found in the stalls and boxes. Italian opera in this country has 
always largely depended for its success upon the leaders of society, 
and now that this most agreeable form of amusement has again 
become the fashion, a new spell of prosperity seems open to it. 

La Traviata was given on Thursday last week for the reappearance 
of Miss Ella Russell, who gave a highly interesting, although, in the 
death scene in the last act, a somewhat sensational rendering of the 
part of Violeta. Signor D’Andrade was the elder Germont, and 
Signor Ravelli the lover. Mr. Harris mounted Verdi's much- 
abused work with great luxury. The supper scene was veritatly a 
banquet, the good things apparently being much enjoyed by hungry 
and thirsty choristers. But the most tasteful scene of all was that 
at the ball, where the lovely Pompadour gowns were greatly admired. 
The opera was conducted by Signor Randegger, who seems to have 
far more command over the orchestra than his confrére Signor 
Mancinelli. 

On Saturday one of the most brilliant audiences of this or the 
past few seasons was attracted by the reappearance of Madame 
Albani in Faust. The popular prima donna sang at her best, and 
although Mr. Harris sets his face against encores, a repetition of 
the Jewel Song was unavoidable. Save as to Madame Trebelli, 
an excellent Siebel, the cast was anything but strong, and the 
name of the tenor, M. de Reims, now seems to have been withdrawn 
from the programmes, perhaps until he recovers from an indisposi- 
tion, which affects his intonaticn. Once more a brave show was 
made in the scenes of the Easter Festivities, and of the return of 
the German Army, the spectacle of the large force of horse and foot 
soldiery being particularly fine. In this opera Mr. Harris, for the 
first time, utilised his extra chorus, seventy picked vocalists from 
our amateur choirs reinforcing the ordinary choristers of the theatre, 
and thus the Kermesse scene and the Soldiers’ Chorus was rendered 
by a choral force of about one hundred and fifty singers, with a 
most imposing effect. 

On Monday Don Giovanni reintroduced Miss Sigrid Arnoldson, 
who last year won a success which she now hardly repeated.. The 
young Swedish lady was, however, somewhat heavily handicapped, 
as the part of Zerlina is at Covent Garden peculiarly identified with 
the name of Madame Adelina Patti. Signor d’Andrade (in place 
of Signor Cotogni) was the Don, Signor Navarini_ the Leporello, 
and Madame Firsch-Madi the Donna Anna. Miss Margaret 
M‘Intyre had been announced to play Donna Elvira, for the first 
time, but, as she was hoarse, her place was taken at the shortest 
possible notice by an American lady, Madame Rolla, who, at her 
native town of Wheeling, in West Virginia, and in other parts of 
the United States, attained renown under her maiden name of Miss 
Kate Wheate. The new comer has a powerful “ dramatic’ soprano 
voice, is obviously an artist of experience, and achieved a most 
gratifying success. ‘ 

Madame Albani again sang on Tuesday in “Rigoletto. Her 
Gilda was, as usual, an admirable performance, and Signor Ravelli 
(who replaced M. de Reims) was quite in his element in the part 
of the pleasure-loving Duke. Signor d’Andrade, as the Jester, 
once more showed himself a thoroughly conscientious, if somewhat 
conventional, artist. The Maddalena was a débutante, Madame 
Zepilli-Villani, The lady is obviously a born actress, and she 
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played this small part with exquisite finish. Of her powers as a 
yocalist we can unfortunately express no opinion, at any rate until 
Signor Mancinelli consents to handle his orchestra in such a manner 
as not to drown his singers. On Thursday Zucia was announced for 
the debut of Mrs. Armstrong, who, out of compliment to her native 
Melbourne, has adopted the stage: name of Mdlle. Melba. On 
Monday, Madame Minnie Hauk will make her rentrée, of course as 
Carmen, and on the following Monday or Tuesday, M. Jean de 
Reszké will re-appear, probably as Lohengrin. 

PHILHARMONIC SoctETY.—Mr. F. H. Cowen bade farewell to 
London at the last Philharmonic concert, when he conducted Beet- 
hoven’s C minor symphony, Wa; ner’s Siegfried Idyll, and Liszt's 
concerto in S r 
Menter, who gave a magnificent reading of a work for which, how- 
aver, ordinary music-lovers have never pretended any special admi- 
ration. The novelty of this concert was a portion of an orchestral 
suite in which Herr Silas, a musician long resident in England, has 
cought to illustrate the attributes of some of the mythological 
deities. Three pieces of the series were performed, that is to say 
those severally escriptive of Aphrodite, goddess of Love; Vulcan, 
cod of Arms; and Pan, Guardian of the Shepherds, each piece being 
treated in characteristic style. Herr Silas conducted, and, at the 
close, was cordially recalled. 

CONCERTS (VARIOUS). Little Otto Hegner gave another 
recital on Thursday last week, and besides playing several pieces 
from his repertory, he performed, for the first time, Weber's 
“Concertstiick.” So small a pair of hands could not play the 
octaves with which the piece atounds, and_ several passages 
had practically to be re-written for him. It is impossible on the 
one hand to endorse such a proceeding, and on the other to refrain 
from admiration at a performance which was in every other respect 
a masterly one.—On Friday Mr. Charles Hallé introduced a capital 
pianoforte Trio in A by Tschaikowsky, one movement of which had 
already been played at Mr. Dannreuther’s, This movement is the 
longest and most complex of the three, but the second movement 
is a remarkably clever theme with variations. The whole is dedicated 
“To the memory of a great musician,” who is understood to be the 
composer's old patron and chief, Nicholas Rubinstein, brother of the 
great pianist. —On Saturday Sefior Sarasate held his second concert, 
and gave a masterly performance of Dr. Mackenzie's violin concerto, 
which was specially written for the Spanish violinist, and was pro- 
duced by him at the last Birmingham Festival. The audience grew 
fairly enthusiastic over this work, and called both the executant and 
the composer to the platform. The programme likewise included 
Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole,” which few people than Sejor 
Sarasate now play at all, and none can play better.—Concerts, to 
which we otherwise cannot refer, have also been given by Mr. Edwin 
Kending, Mr. Aptommas, the Royal Academy Students, Mr. Arthur 
Friedheim, Messrs. Ludwig and Whitehouse, and others. 

Notes AND NEws.—Madame Nilsson has arrived, and will give 
the first of her farewell concerts next Thursday.—Mr. F. H. Cowen, 
hesides the opera he has arranged to compose for the Carl Rosa 
Company (for the season 1890-1), has decided to write to a libretto 
(from Dante), by Mr. Hueffer, a long cantata, probably for the 
Leeds Festival.—Dr. Richter has returned to London from con- 
ducting at Aix-la-Chapelle the Lower Rhine Festival, which ended 
on Tuesday.—Mr. Carl Rosa will commence hisnext tour in August, 
and will in the course of the season add to his repertory English 


versions of Halévy’s La Fuive, Bizet’s Les Pécheurs des Perles, and’ 


Meyerbeer's L’Etoile du Nord. Miss Groll and Miss Fabbris, 
sopranos, and Miss Annesley, contralto, have been engaged for the 
new season.—Mr. A. N. Wornum, son and successor of the inventor 
of the now universal “cottage piano” action, died last week, aged 
seventy-three. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
III. 
It is satisfactory to find that Mr. 


L Solomon J. Solomon's very 
large and ambitious picture “Niobe” is in many qualities of art 
greatly in advance of his “Samson” of last-year. It is less con- 
fused in composition, grander in style, and more artistically com- 
plete. The victim of Apollo’s wrath, with an expression of despair 
on her face, is slowly descending a flight of steps with the lifeless 
body of achild in her arms. This central group is very much the 
best part of the picture. The figure of Niobe is nobly designed, and 
full of expressive energy. There is much excellent work in the 
nude figure of the girl lying by her feet, and in that of the more 
mature female in the foreground. Together with many tethnical 
shortcomings, the work shows originality of conception, a good sense 
of style, and a power of working effectively on a very large scale 
that very few English artists possess. Inhis picture called “ Faith- 
ful unto Death,” Mr. Herbert Schmalz has depicted with great 
artistic skill one of the most horrible incidents recorded in the 
history of Imperial Rome. Five undraped Christian maidens are 
bound to stakes in the arena, while the seats above are crowded with 
bloodthirsty spectators eagerly waiting for the lions to be admitted. 
The composition is not very well balanced, but every part of the 
work bears evidence of careful study. The very youthful female 
figure in the foreground is drawn and painted in masterly style. 
Mr, J. W. Waterhouse’s romantic picture of “ The Lady of Shalott 
sitting upright in a boat with a crucifix and lighted candles in the 
prow is poetically conceived, and wrought in every part with 
elaborate care, but it would be more agreeable to contemplate if the 
wan and weary face of the lady were more beautiful, and her atti- 
tude more graceful. i 

One of the best of the few examples of historic genre in the col- 
lection is Mr. Seymour Lucas’s ‘St. Paul’s : the King’s Visit to 
Wren.” Charles [[., who, with his finger ointing to the ground- 
plan of the building, is speaking to_the uke of York, is a very 
characteristic figure; and Evelyn, Pepys, and Grinling Gibtons, 
who stand behind, have evidently been derived from authentic 
portraits. We are inclined to think, however, that Mr. Lucas has 
made the great architect too young. In 1675, when the Basilica 
was commenced, Sir Christopher was forty-three years of age, and 
here he does not look much more than thirty. “The figures are 
naturally grouned, and painted with the artist’s accustomed dexterity 
and strength. Mr. Edwin Long has expended a great deal of 
thought and labour on his large picture “ The Crown of Justifica- 
tion,” illustrating the ancient Egyptian custom of judging the dead, 
but has not succeeded in infusing much vitality into it. | 

A life-size figure of an Oriental of high rank standing erect at 
his devotions, “Ture en Prigre,” by M. Alfred Aublet, is noteworthy 
for its earnestness of expression, and the very realistic rendering of 
the rich costume. Beside it hangs a very striking portrait by the 
American painter, Mr. J. S. Sargent, of “ Mrs. E. D. Boit,” life-like 
in expression and gesture, and painted with remarkable facility and 
firmness, A still better work by him is the portrait of a lady of 
more mature age, “ Mrs. Marquand,” in another room. It is an 
admirable rendering of character, and more restrained in style and 
infinitely more harmonious in colour than anything we have seen 
by him. Of several female portraits by Mr. W. B. Richmond, the 


A. The last served for the renirée of Madame Sophie ~ 


‘ and Bridge” is larger, and even better, than his drawin 
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stately three-quarter length of “ The Viscountess Hood,” i 
Hae is the most striking: There is dignity in ae pees Oe rie 
igute which recalls that of Reynolds’s “Tragic Muse,” and the 
rich local tints, though not of fine quality, are well arranged as 
oe the general decorative effect. The artist’s portrait of “ Mrs 
pest Moon,” in Oriental costume, is also distiuguished by com- 
ined strength and refinement of style. The finely-formed head 
and the hands are drawn and modelled with rare skill and complete- 
oa Mr. E. J. Gregory's only contribution, entitled  Euterpé,” is 
the full-length portrait of a nay with a very animated expression 
on her face, seated with her back to an old-fashioned harpsichord 
The picture, which is of very small size, and full of elaborately- 
wrought detail, is brilliant in colour and in excellent keeping. 

Mr. Val Prinsep’s Oriental picture, “ Kali Méti,” is remarkable 
for its glowing harmony of colour, as well as for the vivacity and 
natural grace of the dusky lady, who is wrapping a blue robe 
around her lithe body. There is a great deal of quaint and expres- 
sive humour in Mr, W. Dendy Sadler's picture of English life in 
the beginning of the present century, called “Old and Crusted.” 
Three elderly gentlemen have met in a tavern garden, for the pur- 

ose of enjoying a bottle of their favourite vintage, which the land- 
ord is bringing them with an air of conscious pride. The four 
figures are characterised with great discriminating skill. Another 
picture by him, almost as good, “In the Camp of the Amalekites,” 
represents Royalist soldiers carousing and jeering at. their Round- 
head prisoner, who sits with his arms bound behind him, Mr. 
Joseph M. Kavanagh's picture of an artist seated at his easel ina 
picturesque old street thickly covered by snow by the light of early 
morning, “ Soul-Soothing Art,” is original in treatment as in suh- 
ject, and painted in excellent style. Another painter, whose name 
is new to us, Mr. Albert Starling, has depicted with sympathetic 
skill three rough sailors most carefully tending a half-drowned boy, 
“ Saved From the Sea,” in the cabin of a fishing-boat, The picture 
shows many signs of inexperience, but the figures are well-grouped, 
as well as natural and expressive in their movements. 

Two broadly-painted and effective pictures, illustrating some lines 
by Tennyson, each called “ The Goose,” by Mr. Fred. Hall, are full 
of movement, broadly-comic rather than humourous, eccentric in 
composition, and almost grotesque. Mr. S. Melton Fisher’s picture 
of “ Venetian Costume-Makers ” at work in a spacious room, is 
animated in design, luminous in tone, and painted with breadth and 
great facility, in a way that may easily degenerate into mannerism, 
A similar subject is treated ina broad and effective way by Mr. 
Robert H. Blum, in his picture of “Venetian Lace-Workers.” 
Some of the slatternly girls are beautiful, and all are life-like and 
thoroughly Venetian in character. A complicated effect of light is 
skilfully rendered, but the colour in parts is rather hars and 
metallic. 

The Royal Academy have bought, under the provisions of the 
“ Chantrey Bequest,” Mr. Adrian Stokes’s ‘ Upland and Sky,” and 
Mr. Logsdail’s “ St. Martin’s in the Fields.” 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS 
II. 

IMMEDIATELY on entering the East Gallery we come upon a 
carefully-studied and evidently truthful picture of military life by 
Mr. W. B. Wollen. It is entitled, “ It May be for Years, and It May 
be for Ever,” and represents some soldiers ordered on foreign 
service taking leave of their relatives and friends in a barrack yard. 
From a purely pictorial point of view the composition might be 
better, but the figures are true types of character, natural in their 
gestures and expression. Mr. Robert Fowler's large drawing of 
© The Death of Socrates” has many good qualities, including well- 
balanced composition and sound draughtsmanship ; but the classical 
draperies are awkwardly arranged, and some o the heads are of a 
very commonplace character. Mr. Joseph Nash’s “Still Harping 
on My Daughter,” representing the vigorous onslaught of an irate 
old gentleman on the silly-looking youth who has been serenading 
his daughter, is’ animated in design, but has an air of theatrical 
unreality. Ina larger and very much better picture, “ Haunted,” 
he has skilfully depicted the superstitious fear and consternation of 


a dazed old gentleman, who, having crept from his bed in a stately, 


old-fashioned room, is gazing at a mysterious patch of cold light on 
the wall. “Men were Deceivers Ever” is the somewhat inappro- 
priate title given by Mr. G. H. Kilburne to a_highly-finished 
picture in which a gentleman, no longer young, is seen making love 
to a gracious lady of refined beauty. ° The figures are well-grouped, 
and painted with decisive firmness. 

Besides many excellent drawings of smaller size, Mr. James 
Orrock sends an expansive view of ‘Solway. Firth” by misty 
evening light, full of tone, and conveying an impression of vast 
space. Mr. A. W. Weedon has a fresh and breezy study of breaking 
waves “On the South Coast,” and Mr. T. Huson a large and care- 
fully-studied drawing of an old woman gathering mussels by 
twilight, called “ Hard is the Life that Begs it from the Sea.” Mr. 
Edwin Hayes has admirably succeeded in conveying the sense of 
movement in sea and sky in his large and vigorously-handled 
drawing, “ Schooner off the Mumbles Lighthouse.” Mr. J. Fahey’s 
“ Kingswood Abbey” is an artistic rendering of a very picturesque 
subject, firmly painted, and more harmonious in tone than anything 
we have seen by him. Mr. J. J. Fulleylove’s ‘ Magdalen be 

of the 
same subject which we recently noticed. Mr. F. W. W. 17 ‘opham’s 
characteristic scene in an Italian city, “ His Reverence,” is fresher 
in colour and more harmonious than the oil picture of which it 1s a 
replica, Near it is a ver brilliant little drawing of one of the 
small canals at “Venice,” by N. Cipriani, sunny in effect, and 
strikingly true in local colour. In his small picture of a patient 
old gentleman and three.weary children in the spacious pew.of an 
old church, “ Long was the Good Man’s Sermon,” Mr. H. R. Steer 
shows expressive power, together with adequate technical skill. Mr. 
Aumonier’s “A Hayfield,” Mr. Alfred East's “Sea-Fog and Sun- 
shine,” Mr. Frank Walton’s “Spring-Tide on Bude Breakwater, 
and Mr. Joseph Knight's “The Grey of the Morning ” are among 
many good works that in a smaller exhibition would claim extended 
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Tur BisHop OF ROCHESTER, explaining at a Special Session of 


the Rochester Diocesan Conference the provisions of the Bill for 


the appointment of a Suffragan Bishop, which he has introduced into 


arliament, said, in reference to the choice of Southwark as the seat 
ofa title of the new Bishop, that South London would not be dis- 
pleased by the selection of a borough which in the grandeur of its 
ancient historical associations is second only to Westminster, and 
which also owns a_ stately Collegiate Church long waiting for 
opportunity and resources, and a fillip to give churchmen courage 
for a complete, if costly restoration. The munificent offer, pre- 
viously referred to. in this column, of a residence for the future 
Suffragan of Southwark, should the Bill pass, is now announced ‘s 
keing made by Mr. Alexanjer Macmillan, the head of the well- 
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known publishing firm. The offer which has teen, of course, con- 
ditionally but gratefully accepted, is that of his own house and 
grounds, Knapdale, Upper Tooting. 

Sir W. W. Hunter, whose knowledge of India is unrivalled, at 
a recent meeting in support of the Oxford Mission to Calcutta, 
spoke thus encouragingly of its Christianisation :—-“‘I feel sure that 
there will be soon a religious revival in India of unexampled 
strength, greater than the work of Xavier himself. It depends on 
Christian England whether that revival is in the direction of 
Christianity or not. I expect that the conversion of India will 
come about in this wise, that some English mission will touch the 
heart of a Hindu, who will be the Apostle of India.” 

CARDINAL MANNING, in a recent address at Tottenham, 
announced the purchase of a portion of the garden of Sir Thomas 
More, at Chelsea. _ There was a wall, he said, at the east end of the 
garden, of dark, thin, red Tudor brick, and the style of the structure 
proved, as far as anything could prove, that it must have been part 
of the o:d wall of the garden of “ Blessed ” Thomas More. 


THE CLAIMANT, a Mr. Laurance, to the famous Towneley Estates in 
Lancashire has advanced one little stage in his bold enterprise, but 
whether any ulterior result will come of it remains to be seen. , He 
began in 1886 by bringing an ejectment action against the present 
owners, and based his claim on his descent from one Jonathan 
Laurance the pouneer, who died in 1816, It was rejected by the 
Queen’s Bench Division, as barred by the Statute of Limitations. 
But that statute makes an exception in favour of a case of concealed 
fraud. The claimant accordingly asked the Divisional Court to 
allow him to amend his statement of claim, and make it admissible 
under the Statute of Limitations, by bringing a charge of concealed 
fraud in the matter of the ownership of the estate. The Divisional 
Court dismissed the application as frivolous and vexatious. The 
claimant has now appeared before the Chancery Division with fresh 
affidavits in support of the statement, that Jonathan Laurance, the 
younger, as whose descendant he sues, came over from America, and 
recovered possession of the estates. Further, that after his death in 
1816, a certain John Towneley conspired with Laurance’s solicitor to 
conceal from Lebius Laurance, his heir-at-law, his title to the pro- 
perty, and to destroy the evidence of that title. Mr. Justice Stirling 
considered that if the allegation in respect to this destruction could 
be proved, it would amount to a concealed fraud under the statute. 
He would not go into the question whether it was probable that the 
plaintiff would succeed at the trial, but upon the evidence before 
him he did not think that the allegations in the statement were so 
fictitious as to shut out the plaintiff from his right to trial, and he 
therefore refused, though without costs, the motion of the defendants 
to dismiss the claim as frivolous and vexatious. 

THE Worsnip STREET -POLIce MAGISTRATE was a little 
puzzled on Tuesday, when an elderly denizen of Bethnal Green 
applied for a summons against the authorities of the Victoria Park 

ospital for Consumption. His son had died there, after having 
been an in-patient for only a few days. On applying for the body he 
was told he could not have it, as it was to be opened. He protested 


’ strongly against this proceeding, and was supported by the Vicar of 


St. Philip’s, Bethnal Green, who accompanied him, and on whose 
recommendation the son had been admitted. No heed, however, 
was paid to their remonstrances ; and when the body was at last 
delivered to him it had been cut open, and, according to his, state- 
ment, a portion of it had been removed. The magistrate said that 
the Act only permitted dissection when no objection was made by a 
relative, and in this case an objection had been made. He could 
find nothing in the Act, however, which made the dissection ofa 
body against the wish of the relatives a criminal offence ; nor, if it 
were such, could he say what statute made it punishable. If the 
complainant found out under what law a summons against. the 
hospital for a criminal offence would lie he could apply again. 


THE TURF.—That unfortunate beast, The Baron, gave another 
blow to his backers on the concluding day of the Second Spring 
Meeting at headquarters last week, as he could only et second to 
Theodore in the Newmarket Handicap. Gulbeyaz followed up her 
success in the Dyke Plate on Tuesday by taking the Exning Plate, 
and Sweet Alice secured the Flying Handicap Plate. Charming 
weather greeted the opening of the Windsor Meeting on Friday. 
Kaikoura proved the Lest of the youngsters engaged in the May 
Plate, old Giesshubler easily secured a Mile Selling Plate, and F. 
Webb and S. Loates each rode a couple of winners. Next day, Mr. 
Abington steered two winners, Bismarck in a Welter Handicap 
Plate, and Little Wenlock in the Farnham Selling Plate. Fair 
Marion won the St. George's Plate, and Rhythm the Windsor 
Spring Handieap. At Chantilly, on Sunday, the chief event was 
the Prix de Diane, or French Oaks ; this was won by M. Joubert’s 
Solange, Widgeon, the favourite being second, and Io third. 

As usual, the Bank holiday saw meetings at Kempton, Gosforth, 
and Four Oaks Parks. The sport at each was chiefly remarkable 
for the success of individual jockeys. Thus, at Kempton, F. Barrett, 
after opening the ball with another victory on Theodore, followed it 
up by taking the next two races, the Hampton Two-Year-Old 
Stakes on Early Morn, and the Whitsuntide Handicap on Cataract. 
Giesshubler scored again in the Mid-Weight Handicap. At Gosforth 
Mr. C. J. Cunningham was the successful rider, and scored three 
times; while at Four Oaks, C. Loates won thrice, on St. Frides- 
wide, The Skipper, and Golden Love ; while J. Wall on Lovegold 
and Devonshire Lass, and Mr. Abington on Perseus and Lovegold 
(the latter's second victor during the afternoon) each added a 
couple of wins to their credit. At Redcar there was some unimpor- 
tant racing on Monday and Tuesday. Aperse won the Saltburn 
Handicap for Mr. Vyner, and Yule- ide the Langbaugh Welter 
Handicap Plate for Mr. J. Lowther. On Tuesday, the first day of 
the Bath and Somerset Meeting, Bismarck scored again in the 
Beaufort Handicap Plate and'White Wings won the Juvenile Plate, 
while the most important event of the day, the Somersetshire 
Stakes, fell to General Pearson’s Ruddigore. 

CRICKET.——Up to Wednesday the Australians had played five 
matches, won them all, and (this is the most remarkable feature) 
all but one in a single innings. Since we last wrote they have 
beaten Oxford University by an innings and 19 runs, and Yorkshire 
by an innings and 64. M* onnell made 105 against the 'Varsity, 
for which Rashleigh made 48 and 37, both excellent innings ; while 
against the county, for which Ulyett batted test with 20 and 24, 
Bonnor quickly knocked up 94. Turner: and Ferris continue to do 
practically all’ the howling for the colonists. Ulyett's long and 
excellent service to his county was recognised on Tuesday by the 
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peta to him of a testimonial amounting to 1,000/, Cam- 
ridge University beat Gentlemen of England by six wickets, but 
were just defeated by M.C.C. Oxford beat Gentlemen of England. 
Surrey defeated Gloucestershire by an innings and 37 runs. For 
the champion county Mr. W. W. Read made 80, and M. Read 64, 
while Lohmann took twelve wickets for 66. Surrey also defeated 
Notts, and Kent beat Lancashire, while Sussex and Gloucestershire 
played a draw. Dr, W. G. Grace contributed 215 to the. 428 of 
Gloucestershire, while J. Hide with 130, and Mr. C. A. Smith with 
$5, were the chief contributors to the 354 of the Southern county. 

There has been plenty of tall scoring in minor matches. We may 
mention the 485 of Bickley Park (A. M. Streatfield 110, and Rev. 
R. T. Thornton 123) against the Crystal Palace, and the 550 of 
Dover Garrison against Barnes. : 

ATHLETIC SPORTS.—The annual contest between Woolwich 
and Sandhurst ended in favour of the latter by seven-and-a-halé 
events to one-and-a-half. T. T. Pitman won no less than four races, 
the 100 Yards, Quarter, Half-Mile, and Mile, all in fair time— 
Scott caught Hibberd, whose exertions in the early part of the week 
told upon him, on the fourth day of the Walking Race at the 
Agricultural Hall, and eventually won easily, doing 363 miles 6 laps 
in the 72 hours (record). Hibberd was second with 337 miles, and 
four others walked more than 300. 

THE BILLIARD SEASON practically ended on Saturday last with 
the conclusion of the match between Peall and Mitchell, which the 
former, who gave his opponent 1,000 in 15,000, all in, won by 2,653 
points. . 

CycLinc.——Howell beat F. Wood, lately returned from the 
Antipodes, in a Ten Miles’ Race on Saturday. 


THe SEASON.—Whitsuntide_has been blessed with brilliant 
sunshine and a pleasant breeze. The holiday-making millions have 
had their first summer “outing,” and we may fairly hope that less 
than the usual amount of colds and general indisposition has been 
the result. Even in London the season is pleasant, the backward 
plane trees of the Embankment have at last clothed themselves in a 
very fresh and agreeable green, while the parks are not only beauti- 
ful, but also vocal with the songs of asurprising number of birds. 
In the country, where a good plant of pale and oats was secured, 
the spring corn is now showing above the surface a regular and 
healthy growth, and a strong blade. Both beans and peas are also 
showing well. The plant of wheat is reported to be thin and un- 
satisfactory in many parts of Norfolk and Suffolk, but from Lin- 
colnshire we hear that wheat on good sound land is a remarkably 
healthy plant, and. is fast regaining the fine colour which it lost in 
April. From the great Fen districts of Huntingdon and Cambridge 
the reports unfortunately are very adverse. An extraordinary area 
of wheat-sown fen land has failed, and been ploughed up, white 
mustard or barley replacing it. In the opinion of practical judges 
the wheat crop in the Fens is likely to be the worst known since 
1879. From Dorsetshire a correspondent writes, “ Most of the 
clovers were fed, and, having a dry time, there will be little grass in 
our iat consequently we must only look forward to a short 
cut of hay this year. Some quantity of our ley ground wheat has 
been ploughed up, and sown with barley and oats, but some wheat 
looks well. Lent corn is thin, but greatly refreshed by the recent 
rain.” From Wales we hear that the lambing season has been a 
success, that the orchards are rich in pear and apple bloom, that 
pheasants are laying, and that partridges are evidently plentiful, 
and intent on nesting. The swift, the last of our spring birds, 
reappeared this year about 14th May. 

FARM MANAGEMENT.——At a'meeting of the Altrincham Agri- 
cultural Society last week, a proposition was made by Mr. C 
Sherwin, of Ashley Hall, that the Society should offer prizes for the 
best-managed farms within the district. It is to be regretted that 


the resolution was defeated, though not by a large majority. The - 


Royal Society already give such prizes, and probably in no way 
could local societies better follow the leading Society's example than 
in this of offering prizes for the best-managed local farms. 

THE WHARFEDALE SHOW just held was the ninetieth held in 
connection with this old and important Society. It was a brilliant 
success, upwards of seven thousand persons being present. Many 
observers thought the show of stock the best on record, while that 
this was so with respect to the poultry and dogs was practically 
conceded on all sides. That the show of horses was first-rate may 
almost be described as remarkable, for the entries of horses from 
counties other than Yorkshire were for the first time refused, as 
were also the entries of dealers. 

THe NEWARK SHOW was held in delightful weather, and 
attracted much attention. The hunters were an especially fine lot, 
unquestionably the finest ever exhibited at Newark. The entries of 
all stock numbered 414, against 382 last year, there being a notable 
increase in the number of hunters and roadsters, though the purely 
agricultural horses were not so numerous as formerly. The show of 
implements was small but interesting, a new self-raking reaper 
Leing shown by Messrs. Edlington of Gainsborough, and a patent 
self-acting creamer of Messrs. Lockyer’s attracting some note. There 
was a competition of agricultural carts, which was much noticed. 
The workmanship of each and all was admirable. The first prize 
was gained by Mr. R. Brown of Norwell, this being the sixth time 
in which a similar honour has been awarded him: at the Newark 
Show. The entries of butter, eggs, and poultry displayed an increase 
on last year, but the entries of cheese were rather less than in 1887. 

THE SOMERSET SHOW was 2 great success, the weather being 
perfect and the attendance large. he Devon cattle were not quite 
up to expectation, but the Shorthorns were good; Mr. Brierley’s 
“Ruckley ” and Mr, Game's * Prince of Aldworth ” coming out in 
excellent form. The show of agricultural horses was small, but the 
hunters were both interesting and numerous. In sheep, the largest 
display was found in the shearling ram class of the Devon long- 
wool breed, there being no fewer than sixteen entries. The breed 
is said to be steadily gaining ground in Somerset and Devon. A 
few Hampshire sheep were shown, and fine quality compensated for 
scanty entries. ‘There was a good show of Berkshire pigs, as also 
of the large black breed indigenous to Devon and Somerset. There 
was an interesting butter-making competition. Quality was high 
throughout the Show, but the entries on the whole might well have 
been larger in most departments. 

GRAIN SALES at one hundred and eighty-seven country markets 
for the-month of April equalled 180,620 qrs. of wheat, 27,942 qrs. of 
barley, and 14,$83qrs. of oats. In April, 1887, the sales were 
234,759 qrs. of wheat, 83,712 qrs. of barley, and 22,358 qrs. of outs; 
while in 1886 they were 213,269 qrs. of wheat, 82,127 qrs. of barley, 
and 22,183qrs. of oats. It is evident from these figures that but 
fur the influence excited by the great port markets, the rise in grain 
prices during April would have been much greater than was 
“ctually the case. The April averages were 30s. 4d. for wheat and 
aue same for barley, and 15s. 11d, for oats. In April, 1887, wheat 
was 2s. §d., in 1886 3d., in 1885 3s. 8d.,and in 1884 7s. 1d. dearer 
than in the present year, but barley, although dearer in 1885 and 
1884 than it is now, Was cheaper in 1887 and 1886. Oats are now 
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cheaper than they have been for a great many years, the large 
imports from Russia and Sweden exercising the most depressing 
influence upon the home trade. . 
IRELAND.——Dr. Williams is of opinion that in the reafforesting 
of Ireland is to be found an important remedy for the depressed 
condition of Irish agriculture. Roughly speaking, he says, Ireland 
may be described as a flat or wavy-bottomed,‘basin of mountain 
limestone, surrounded by a rim of mountains indented with fiords 
and estuaries running up to valleys forming river courses. Timber 
grown on the slopes of these hills could be shot down. wodden slides 
Tike those in the Tyrol, in Norway, and other timber-growing 
regions, and thus launched at once by gravitation into rivers oF 
estuaries, from which they would be collected and shipped at trivial 
cost. It would be very poor forestry indeed that on the area 
capable of being advantageously planted with timber did not return 
11,000,000/, per annum. Of ‘course, a large proportion af this 


would be expended in wages for labour and other outlay, but a sub- ° 


stantial margin would still remain for profit if the work were well- 
managed. 

ScOTLAND.—Night frosts are still experienced, but the cattle 
are being turned out owing to the growth of the pastures. Grass 
has been slow in coming up, but there is,.as a rule, what is known 
as a capital “sole” of grass, and that there is plenty of vitality in 
the aaels has been well enough shown by the rapid growtl 
resulting from the few recent warm days. The moisture in the soil 
is mostly sufficient, and the increased heat since May came in has 
been supplying “ the one thing needful” to a good and late growth. 
During the past fortnight there has been a rise in the price of beef, 
while store cattle now generally command an advance on last year's 
prices. Sheep are also selling well; at Inverness last week up to 
46s. 9¢. being made. For good mutton 8d. per Ib, is just now a 
common price in Scotland, being a halfpenny per Ib. rise from a 
year ago. 

THE WHITSUN MONDAY CARTHORSE PARADE this year was in 
the Regent's Park, under special permission. The horses, harness, 
carts, waggons, and conduct of the exhibition were very creditable 
to men, masters, and subscribing patrons, and gratified a critical 
public. This parade is a welcome addition to Metropolitan annual 
spectacles. 


IEATRES 


SomBrE in tone and tragic in dénouement, the new romantic play 
entitled Zhe Ben-My-Chree at the PRINCESS'S ran no little risk of 
provoking that outburst of disappointment with which audiences in 
these days are wont to resent a too-decided attempt to harrow their 
feelings and depress their spirits. Yet it secured a highly favour- 
able reception, and is started upon what appears to be a fairly 
prosperous career. Something of. this fortunate result must be 
attributed to the popularity of Mr, Wilson Barrett and Miss East- 
lake. The spectators were manifestly glad to welcome them once 
more on the scene of their former triumphs, and the rumour that 
on the success of the present venture depends in great degree the 
question whether the Princesa shall come again into Mr. Wilson 
Barrett's hands—not merely for that eight weeks’ season which is 
all that is officially promised, but as a permanent possession—may 
well be supposed to have given force to that great demonstration of 
satisfaction of which on the first night all parties concerned 
came in for some share. Nevertheless, there is abundant reason to 
wish that this dramatic version of Mr. Hall Caine’s novel, 
“The Deemster,” which has been produced by the joint labours of 
the novelist and Mr. Wilson Barrett, had possessed more of the 
elements of enduring popularity. It is not merely that the piece is 
gloomy and painful, and lacking in the relief which the experienced 
© elodramatist is careful to introduce. It is an unsympathetic story 
crowded with characters who do many energetic an picturesque 
things, but have the unpardonable defect of not being recognisably 
human. Between the Deemster, who exults over the cruel distresses 
of his own daughter, and the Bishop, who sentences his own son to 
life-long outlawry, with the alternative of death, there is little to 
choose in this respect. Nor is the Bishop's erratic son, the Manx 
fisherman-hero Dan Mybrea, who, a prey to remorse for having 
slain his sweetheart’s brother, suffers this sentence rather than reveal 
the real facts of the case, less wanting in the common attributes of 
humanity. Manx law, with its extemporised trials on the Tynwald, 
and’ its conflict of ecclesiastical and civil jurisdictions, is not quite 
easy to understand, even with the aid of the archzological notes 
supplied in the programme, but it''may be assumed that it made 
some distinction between premeditated and unprovoked assassina- 
hardly amounted to more than morally 
justifiable self-defence. Dan has not been guilty, after all, of 
placing that stain tipon the honour of the heroine which her satur- 
nine brother imagines; nor is it his fault that the latter forces a 
quarrel, or, rather, makes a murderous attack upon him. Of the 
two, the spectator therefore is rather glad to see the aggressor fall, 
and though it is natural that Dan should grieve, it is not easy to 
understand why he should not tell a p ain, unvarnished tale. 
Remorse and voluntary expiation of a misdeed are very well 
in their way, but when they help to break the heart of a Bishop 
and a father, and to kill a heroine with the shock of learning 
that her lover is to be consigned to the gallows, it is impossible 
even for the most romantic spectator not to sigh for a little more 
common sense and sound feeling. It is with this sorrowlul position 
of affairs—mitigated only by the eae appearance of Mr. 
Wilson Barrett, safe and sound, in front o the curtain, in response 
to friendly acclamations—that 7he Ben-my-Chree comes to an end. 
Mr. Barrett, as the hero, acts with even more than his wonted energy 
and sense of the picturesque. His struggle with his implacable 
cousin in the second act isa thrilling piece of realism; and his 
communings in the lonely spot by the seaside, where, shunned by his 
fellow men, like De Maistre’s “ Leper of Aosta,” he passes the weary 
hours in the society of his few dumb companions, is touching, 
though unfortunately it has no very direct influence on the story. 
Miss Eastlake's function as the hervine,on the other hand, falls short 
ofthat definition of a verb with which our schoolbooks have made us 
familiar, since she is not so much called upon ‘to do” as “ to be 
and to suffer.” In this, however, she acquits herself pathetically and 
with all her wonted force and animation. Next to these Mr. John 
Maclean, as the Bishop, grave, dignified and sonorous, won the sym- 
pathy of the audience. Mr. George Barrett’s business in the part of 
an honest Manx fisherman devoted to the hero’s interests is to be 
pathetic rather than humorous, which is so far a disadvantage for 
that popular actor. Of the other performers there is not much to be 
said in the way either of praise or blame. The play is beautifully 
mounted, and the whole performance gives evidence of careful pre- 
paration. - 

Mr. Wills’s version of Faust, after many and lasting triumphs in 
the Old World and the New, has at last disappeared from the bill of 
the Lyceum, and in its place we have now two pieces, in which 
Mr. Irving and Miss Ellen Terry play, not together, but apart. Of 
Mr. Calmour’s poetical drama, entitled Ze Amber Heart, originally 
jesciyes at a morning performance last summer, and of Miss Ellen 

erry’s impersonation of its heroine we have already said what 
we have to say, and have now only to record the fact that this 
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delightful actress played her original part of Ellaline on Wednesday 
evening with all her old charm and incomparable tenderness. We 
must carry our memory back further to recall the time when Mr. 
Irving presented himself last in the character of the criminal hero in 
the famousold melodrama of Robert Macaire, though we need not go 
so far as that period when, as yet unknown to fame, he was playing 
this striking part nightly at the St. James’s. Once, at least, he has 
been since then in the rags and tatters—the “ belles guenilles,” as 
the great Frederick Lemaitre was wont to say—of this picturesque 
embodiment of villainy. It was on the occasion of the performances 
for the benefit of the Royal College of Music, given under the 
patronage of the Prince and Princess of Wales nearly five years 
ago, that he revived, for one afternoon only, the play which now 
takes its place as the afterpiece of the Lyceum bill, The impersona- 
tion proves to have lost nothing of its grotesque eccentricity, but it 
has at least one genuine touch of imaginative power, though the 
iece, which is a condensed version of the melodrame that Frederick 
emaitre made so famous, is a little, or rather not a little, old- 
fashioned. Mr. Weedon Grossmith’s Jacques Strop does not, of 
course, exhibit the comic force and humorous resource of Mr. 
Toole’s never-to-be-forgotten performance, but it was droll and 
clever, and not, wanting in artistic touches. Both pieces were 
received with favour by a house which could not have been more 
crowded or enthusiastic if the performances had possessed the charm 
of absolute novelty, 
The Real Little Lord Fauntleroy has proved so great asuccess that 
the matinées at TERRY’s Theatre, originally intended to be limited 
to five only, are continued until further notice. Miss Vera Beringer 
as the little lord, and Mr. Bishop as the grandfather, seem even to 
increase their hold on the hearts of the audience. 

Mr. Samuel French’s audacious “ Bulletins” have. long pro- 
claimed the fact that the town rights in that immensely diverting 
ie Les melted du Divorce, have been placed in the hands of Mr. 

are. The English version, however, will not await the completion 
of “The Garrick” Theatre, but will be brought out at the new 
Court by Mrs. John Wood and Mr. Arthur Cecil in the autumn. 
Mrs. John Wood, as the sprightly and overpowering mother-in-law, 
promises boundless fun. 

Itis understood that the new nautical drama which is to succeed 
The Bells of Has-emere at the ADELPHI will be of the T. P. Cooke 
order—that is to say, will belong to the days when steam had not 
banished sails, or rams and turret-ships taken the place of our oll 
wooden walls, Mr. Terriss will, of course, enact the hero, but the 
play will not be seen before the end of July or beginning of 

ugust. 

Mr. Savile Clarke’s “ Tableaux Vivants” from stories of Hans 
Andersen at the Anglo-Danish Exhibition have proved a great 
success. ‘Three representations are given daily. ; 

The authors of the two rival versions of Zhe Scarlet Letler ave 
disputing the claim of priority, and legal proceedings are reported 
to be pending. One Hawthorne, an American author, is associate 1 


-with the case, but he is dead, and this fact is apparently forgotten. 


Ariare at the OPERA COMIQUE will reach its hundredth repre- 
sentation next Friday. Masks and Faces, with Mrs, Bernard-Beere 
as Peg Woffington, will then take its place pending the production 
of a new drama. 

A revival of Zhe Sguire, with Mr. and Mrs. Kendal in their 
original characters, will be the last incident of the present manage- 
ment. 

At HENGLER’s Circus, Argyll Street, there is at present an 
exhibition of Marionettes which is well worth a visit. The enter- 
tainment is indeed highly curious and entertaining, and to bring 
the performance to such a state of finish must have cost a great 
deal of labour. “The Royal Italian Marionette Company” go 
through operas in full costume—the singing being of course done 
for the puppets by persons behind the scenes. Some strain is 
thrown upon the imagination when a deep bass voice is heard, 
apparently issuing from the breast of a puppet less than two feet 
high, and the gesticulation of these funny little creatures is often 
curiously artificial. But the whole performance is done with admir- 
able judgment and finish,and is probably much better than anything 
of the kind which has been seen in London for a long time. 

s 
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WEATHER CHART 
For THE WEEK ENDING WEDNESDAY, MAY 23, 18838 
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EXPLANATION. ——The thick line shows the variations in the height of the 
barometer during the week ending Wednesday midnight (23rd inst.). The fine lin: 
shows the shade temperature for the same interval, and gives the maximum and 
minimum readings for each day, with the (approximate) time at which they 
occurred. ‘The information is furnished to us by the Meteorological Office. 

REMARKS.——The weather over the British Isles during the early part o 
this week was dull, squally, and rainy, but subsequently became bright and dry 
while temperature, although fluctuating greatly, was, on the whole, rather high 
for the season. In the course of the first three days pressure was lowest off our 
West Coasts or over Ireland, while it was highest, broadly speaking, to the 
Eastward of our Islands. ‘I'he winds were squally from the Southward, and the 
weather dull and rainy, but as temperature ruled high the conditions were of 
avery seasonable character. ‘Ihunderstorms occurred in many places both on 
Friday and Saturday (18th and xgth inst.), and were of distinct severity in 
some parts of Scotland on the latter date. By Sunday (aoth inst.) the lowest 
pressures were transferred to the North of Scotland, while the barometer was 
rising briskly with a Westerly breeze, and a decided improvement in the 
weather generally. During the last three days of the period the weather over 
our Islands was under the influence of anticyclonic conditions, a large area of 
high pressure moving gradually North and East across the country in the wake 
of the depression, which was shown near the Shetlands on Sunday (2oth inst.) 
The wind at this time fell light from various quarters of the compass in 
most places, but blew freshly from the North-Eastward along the South Coasts 
of England. The weather was fine, and the air dry, and temperature, although 
very changeable, was chiefly above the average. On ‘Tuesday (22nd_inst.), 
however, maxima were a few degrees below the mean at the South-Fastern 
Stations. ‘The highest daily temperatures, which occurred on Saturday 
or inst.), ranged from 75° to 80° over a very large part of the country. 

_ The barometer was highest (30°45 inches) on Monday (21st inst.)s lowest (29°55 
inches) on ‘I'hursday (17th inst.) ; range 0°89 inch. 

The temperature was highest (76°) on Saturday (19th inst.) 3 lowest (45°) on 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday (21st, 2and, and 23rd inst.); range 3r". 

_ Rain tell on ove day. ‘Yotal fall 0°32 inch. Greatest fall on any one day 0°32 
inch on ‘Thursday (17th inst.) 
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CHANTILLY LACE COSTUME, 
ON SATIN FOUNDATION WITH JETTED PANEL, 


Including Lace and Trimming for Bodice, 


64 
JA 


Guineas. 


LADIES’ TAILOR 


TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES 


Messrs. JOHN REDFERN and SONS respectfully 
announce that they are now exhibiting in their large New 
Show-Rooms some attractive Novelties they have de- 
signed for th: coming Season. 


WALKING GOWNS of a pretty Diagonal Cloth, handsomely Braided. 
TRAVELLING and USEFUL CLOTH GOWNS, in a variety of thin 


Tweed of unique Pattern. 
JACKETS. New and pretty shapes, Plar, or beautifully Braided. 


ULSTERS, in Fine Cloths and Scotch Homespun. 
MANTLES and WRAPS. Many charming Models, for Travelling, Carriage, 


and Evening Wear. 
26 and 27, CONDUIT STREET, ) 
Communicating with 


2, NEW BOND STREET, 
AND 
New Branch— 57, CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER. 
_ COWES, PARIS, NEW YORK. _ Patterns and Sketches Post Free. 


HOW TO AVOID THE INJURIOUS 
EFFECTS OF STIMULANTS. 


The present system of living—partaking of too 
rich foods, as pastry, saccharine and fatty sub- 
stances, alcoholic drinks, and an insufficient 
amount of exercise—frequently deranges the 
liver. I would advise all bilious people, unless 
they are careful to keep the liver acting freely, 
to exercise great care in the use of alcoholic 
drinks, avoid sugar, and alwaysdilute largely with 
water. Experience shows that porter, mild ales, 
port wine, dark sherries, sweet champagne, li- 
queurs, and brandies, are all very apt to disagree ; 
while light white wines and gin or old whisky. 
largely diluted with seltzer water, will be found 
the least objectionable. ENO'’S “FRUIT 
SALT” and ENO'S “VEGETABLE 
MOTO” are peculiarly adapted to any consti- 
tutional weakness of the liver ; they possess the 
power of reparation when digestion has been 
disturbed or lost, and place the invalid on the 
right track ION. 
a7 Examine each Bottle, 
CAUTI Capsule is marked “ENO'S 
FRUIT SALT.” Without it you Aave deen 
zmposed on by worthless mutations. SOLD BY 
ALL CHEMISTS. 
Prepared only at Eno’s Frurt SALT WorKS, 
Lonpon, S.E., by J. C. ENno’s PATENT. | 


LONDON W.; 


EN 
RUIT 


ay FRUITSALINE.OR FRUIT POWDER 
Aya, Q 


¢-; HEALTH-CIVING. { 
77 PLEASANT.cooLING. J fl 
REFRESHINC, 


THE GRAPHIC 


AT 


Y’S, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


xy 2 
re, FOX Eo’ 
LIMITED" 


EVERY UMBRELLA | FRAME YOU BUY 


C” Limitep. 


'S, FOX & 


PATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF ALL 
STERLING IMPROVEMENTS IN UMBRELLA FRAM| 


Grarscon] 
TRADE MARKS. 


4 UMBRELLAS. * 


SAMUEL FOX & CO., Limited, 
have added to their celebrated frames 
decided improvements (protected by 
Letters Patent) which give increased 
Stability and greater Neatness to the 
Umbrella. 


SAMUEL FOX & CO, Limited, 
manufacture the Steel specially for all 
their frames, and are thus able to 
provide exceptional quality at a merely 
nominal price over inferior makes. 


THE “LILIPUT” 


2 


> 


uiLiwuT may 


ane i 


Price 16.3 @ d.— with soft Leather Cate & Cord 


Phe ' LILIPUT “1s a very useful, light, but strong 
vest pocket field and opera glass. Its particular an 
newly-invented Perfect Achromatic Combination 
Glasses are made in accordance with the directions 
of the Technical Artillery Commission Office o 
Poiers (France), and tender the “ LILIPUT ” equal 
if not superior to all the large and cumbersome glasses 
eneraily used in the Army, Travelling, Theatres, 
Races, de. 50.000 1n use all'all over Europe. 
‘Thousands of best testimonials, 


E. KRAUSS AND CO,, 
60, HAYMARKET, S.W. 
Paris—s, AVENUE DE LA REPUBLIQUE, 


GUMM ER TOURS IN SCOTLAN 
The Royai Mail Steamer 


South, for Oban, Fort: 
Talay Boukstalls.—Time Bill with Map and Fares tree from the owner, DAVID MACBRAYNE, 419, Hope 


and Ca.edoman Canais 
9 a.m. 1n connection wih 
Official Guide, 3d.; Liiustrated, 6d. and 1s. at 
Street, Glasgow. 


xpress Trains trom 
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ELEGANT TEA GOWN. 
BLACK, OR BLACK AND WHITE CHINA SILK, 


53 Guineas. 


NESTLE’S FOOD. 


AN ENTIRE DIET FOR INFANTS. 


Supplies all the elements necessary for the complete nourishment and growth uf the human frame. 
Nestlé’s Food, being partly composed of Milk, is complete and entire in itself, 
and requires simply the addition of water to make it instantly ready for use. 


It is not merely an auxiliary, like other Infants’ Foods, which require milk to be added in preparing for use. 
Recommended by the highest Medical Authorities as the nearest equivalent to MOTHER'S MILK. 
Pamphlet, with Medical Testimonials, sent post free on application to H. NESTLE, 9, Snow Hill, London. 


GWIFT'S 


GPECIFIC. 
THE GREAT VEGETABLE BLOOD PURIFIER. 


Has been in use over 50 years. 


From time immemorial the human race has_ been afflicted with contagious blood-poison 
diseases, and transmitting the poisonous taint to the third and fourth generations, so 
that a very large per cent. of the human family have become victims. 

THE SWIFT SPECIFIC COMPANY come to show you the ‘‘silver lining to the 
dark cloud.” These diseases CAN BE CURED. They have the remedy. 


Swi FS Ss PEC I F I C Is THE ONLY VEGETABLE BLOon 


PuRIFIER ON THE MARKET, AND THE ONLY ONE PUT UP WITHOUT MINERAL Poisons 


SWI FT’S SPEC IF IC cures Cancer, Catarrh, Scrofula, Eczema, 


Ulcers, Rheumatism, Blood Taint, hereditary or otherwise, without the us yc 
Potash. Hundreds of thousands of cases of ood Diseases, Skin Diseases, sig eae 
Poisoning have been relieved by Swift's Specific. : 


S S S —SWIFT’S SPECIFIC—is Sold by all Chemists and Patent Medicine 


Dealers. Price—Liquid, 4s, 6d. per bottle; Dry, as. 6d per package, ster 
on receipt of above price. Send for our Book ‘on Blood and Skin Diseases, posted er eae pase 


THE SWIFT SPECIFIC CO., Snow Hill, Lonaon. 


:| COMPOUND 


NOT A DRUG. 


OXYGEN 


THE GREAT RE-VITALISER 


Cures Consumption, Asthma, Bronciutis, and all 
hest Diseases. 
Cures, Bright's Disease, Diabetes, Gravei, and all 
Kidney Affections. 
Cures Gout, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Indigestion, 
Decline, and Nervous Exhaustion, 


COMPOUND OXYCEN GIVES NEW LIFE. 


DESCRIPTIVE TREATISE (109 pages) SENT 
FREE on application. 


Drs. SPENCER and SUTTON, 


12, BLoomssury Mansions, Lonpon, W C. 


Extracts from Testimonials. 

A London M.D. writes—“I shave all my, face, and 
hitherto have regarded the operation with ghastly 
apprehension! Your razor has robbed the morning 
of one of its horrors. I have now a clean and easy 
shave. and am glad to express my thanks.” 

TEDDY WICK. Champion Barber of the World, 
writes—" I am delighted with their performances. The 
harder the beard the better they shave. You may be 


proud of my well-earned victory. 
ARBENZ’S RAZORS. 


Are the best, most reliable, casrest, and cheapest 
high class razors known. and are highly recommended 
by all who use them. Price 8s, the set of four. May 
pe had of Dealers, or C. A. ARB 107, Great 
Charies Street, Birmingham, introducer of the now 
ceteprated and much imitated ‘GEM AIR GUNS. 


D. GLASGOW and the HIGHLANDS. (Royal Route via Crinan 
COLUMBA “with passengers ony sails trom GLASGOW DAILY at 7am. trom GREENOCK «ut 
liam, Inverness, Lochawe, Skye, Gairloch, Staffa. fon, Glencoe, Stornoway. &e. 
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METTLER and CO.’S LIST: 


New Song," Our Volunteers” « . Lady Arthur Hill. 
New Song," I'll Watch O'erThee” Edith Cooke. 


New Song, "DoI Love Thee” - R, B. Addison. 
New Song, “ Lovers’ Wishes”. . W. Bendall. 
Popular Song, “She alks in 

eauty . . . + Hope Temple. 
Popular Song,“ April”... + As oring homas. 
Popular Song. Sweet Lavender ” t L. Molloy. 
New Song, ""DareI Love” . « + ouis Engel. 

jorie” . . « « P.Bucalossi. 


. E. H, Prout... 
. Mrs, B, Maddison. 
. A. G, Crowe. 
. E. Rayner. 
New Polka, Kettledrum” , . . A. Skrimshire. 
Popular Waltz, “Poinsettia” . . P. Sonness. 
Post free 2s. each net. 
METZLER &CO., 4a, Gt. ‘Marlborough St., London 


ee eee 
7 l “HOMAS OETZMANN and co. 

desire it to be most distinctly, understood that 
they are Pianoforte Manufacturers only, and that their 
cnly address is 27, Baker Street, Portman Sq. London. 


B15, —OETZMANN'S £15 
* PIANO, 7 octaves, iron plate, tho- 
‘Warranted for 20 years. 
rt of the kingdom. 
. 27, Baker Street. 


roughly sound and strong. 
Packed free and sent safely to an 
THOMAS OETZMANN and 


BN aa a a TO 

&15 —HEADS of FAMILIES 

* and Principals of Schools should see the 

£15 Piano,as no other House has ever 0! ered so 
‘ood a Piano at so low a price. Packed free. 

Feed a PS OWL ZMANN ard CO.,a7, Baker Street. 


RRS eee ee 
ECOND-HAND BROADWOOD, 
COLLARD, and ERARD PIANOS.—An 
opportunity now offers to those, who are, able to pay 
exsh oj purchasing relly good pimnef.ere at nominal 
. Erard, other good mi 2 

ollard, reerptive Lists free-—THOMAS OETZ- 


rices. 
MAN N and CO., 27, Baker Street. 


———————————————— 
Pl4N08 and ORGANS.—Notice.— 
Great Clearance Sale. No, reasonable offer 
refused. ‘Ten years’ warranty. Easy terms. Fu 
compass Cottage Pianos, 10 Guineas, 12 Guineas. 
lass 0. 14 gS. Class 3.23 gs. | Class 6. 35 8s. 
lass 1.17 gS. Class 4.2685. | Class 7, 40 gS. 
Class 2, 20 gs. Class §. 30 gs. Class 8. 45 gs. 
American Organs, 4) guineas up to 50 guingas, DY 
“Bell.” “Smith,” “ Karn," "Story and. larke,” &c.— 
D'ALMAINE and CO. (Established 103 years), 91, 
Finsbury Pavement. E.C. 


Se a ae 
a I ‘O LADIES. —SALE of NEW 

MUSIC ata large reduction, and post free. All 
new songs. pieces. &c., ofall publishers. New copies, 


best editions. Prices commence, 4d. ¢d., 8d,_ Cata- 
logues sent i W. MOFFATT. 


tis, and post free —J. 
Barnsbury House. 280. eS ee Road, London. N. 
eoLiaa ie A Se nee a oe 


OHN BROADWOOD and SONS, 
33. GREAT PULTENEY ST., LONDON, W. 
GOLD MEDAL. 
NVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
fie RA ete Lene tae bs 
- G or at from 25 to 450 
BIANOFORTES for HIRE. 


PLEYEL, WOLFF, and Co.’S 
PIANOS. Every description for SALE or 


HIRE. ‘ilustrated Lists free. 
RE, DIBSENCY, 170, New Bond Street. W. 


6s I “HROAT IRRITATION | and 

COUGH.—Soreness and dryness, tickling and 
jrritation, inducing cough and affectin the__voice. 
For these symptoms use EPPS'S G YCERINE 
JUJUBES. Tn contact with the glands at the 
moment they are excited by the act of sucking the 
glycerine in these agrecable _confections becomes 
Sctively healing. Sold in tins, 1s. 1d. labelled 
w AMES EPPS ard CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 

ondon, 


eee 
EPPs’s GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 

—D)r. George Moore, in his work on “Nose and 
Throat Diseases,” says :—" The Glycerine Jujubes 
prepared by James Epps and Co. are of undoubted 
service as a curative or palliative agent 3” while Dr. 
Gordon Holmes, Senior Physician to the Municipal 
Throat and Ear Infirmary, writes i—" After an 
extended trial, I have found your Glycerine ie ubes 
et considerable benefit in almost all forms of throat 

iseases. 


ee a 
D" NEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
This pure Solution is the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 


ache, Gout. and Indigestion. 


1 ee 
D'!NNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


The safest and most gentle aperient for 
delicate constitutions, ladies, children,and 


infants. 
180, Bond Street. London. and all Chemists. 


AMES’S DEPILATORY instantly 
Removes Superfluous Hairs’ from the Face 
‘Neck or Arms, without Injury to the Skin. Of most 
Chemists, 1s.: or sent with directions free from 
observation post free, 15 stamps.—Mrs. H.R. JAMES 


Caledonian Koad, London, N. 

A FAIR BEAUTIFUL SKIN.— 
SULPHOLINE SOAP gives the natural tint 

and peach-like bloom. of a_pertect complexion. By 

washing with Sulpholine Soap the skin becomes 

spotless, soft, clear, smooth, supple, healthy,and com- 

fortable. Tablets 6d. Sold everywhere. 


ne 
REY HAIR—Alex. Ross’ Hair Dye 
“tight or dark ; by post 50 stamps. CANTHAR- 
IDES. for falling hair, so stamps. Had of Chemists and 
at 21, Lamb's Conduit Street, near Holborn, London 


BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION 

and CLEAR SKIN obtained by using 

DINNEFORD'S EMOLLIENT, CREAM. as. 6d. 
post free. 180, New Bond Street, W. 


nnn 
& I <AYLOR’S CIMOLITE is the only 

thoroughly harmless Skin Powder. Prepared 
by an experienced Chemist,and constantly preserybed 
by the most eminent Skin Doctors. Post free. Sent 
fortg or 36 penny stamps. MOS T INVALUABLE, 
“Tra YLoR, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London. 


BEETHAMS 
CAPILLARY 
H4!8 FLUID. 


Free from iead, dye. andall poisons. Is unequalled 
for Preserving, Strengthening, and Beautifying the 
Hair. It effectually arrests falling off and “greyness, 
strengthens when weak or fine. and wonderfully 
improves the growth. It imparts a rich gloss to hair 
of all shades. and keeps it in any desired form during 
exercise, ‘B—It. is_made_in Three Shades: 
“Light.” “Dark,” and “ Extra Dark, the last named 
being specially prepared to hide greyness when the 
hair has turned in, patches, for which it is strongly 
recommended. at is not dye. Bottles, as. 6d. and 

s. 6d.; free for 3d. extra, : 
M BEETHAM and SON, Chemists, Cheltenham 


an 


CLEAR COMPLEXION.— 
Pimples, Black Specks, and Unsightly Blotches 


on the ce, Neck, d 
TANTLY._REMOVED., by using MRS. 
INSTANTI SE RBAL OINTMEN 
herbs only, and warranted 
injurious. ‘ost Sice; ee eae observations to 
orl i . 
Mis] ey AMES. 768, Caledonian a. London, N 


S HAKESPEARE’S H EROINES 


NEW PICTURES PAINTED by 


the following Artists— 


L ALMA-TADEMA, R.A. 


LUF= FILDES. R.A. 


MARCUS STONE RA. 
P H. CALDERON, R.A. 
F GOODALL, R.A. 


———— 
Sr F, LEIGHTON, Bart., P.R.A. 


E LONG, R.A. 


WOODS, A.R.A. 
H. 


HERBERT SCHMALZ, 
Vat PRINSEP, A.R.A. 


PHL MORRIS, A.R.A. 


F W. W. TOPHAM, R.1. 


E BLAIR LEIGHTON. 


G “D. LESLIE, R.A. 


R W. MACBETH, AR.A. 


F DICKSEE, A.R.A. 


C E. PERUGINI. 


E J. POYNTER, R.A. 


ye a 
J W.WATERHOUDSE, A.R.A., RL 


W. F. YEAMES, R.A. 


M&* ALMA-TADEMA. 


OPEN DAILY. 


ADMISSION ONE SHILLING, 
AT THE 
GRAPHIC GALLERY, 


14, 16, and 18, BROOK STREET, 


Two Doors ftom New Bond Street. W. 


‘T° ARTISTS, 


AND 


A®t STUDENTS. 


OME years ago a ‘‘'GRAPHIC” 
SCHOOL of WOOD ENGRAVING was 
established, which has since been eminently success- 
ful in producing some engravers of talent ‘all _o 
whom are now em loyed on the permanent staff of 
“THE GRAPHIC. 

Tt is now proposed to found a SCHOOL FOR 
ARTISTS. who will be instructed in the different 
method of producing Black and White Drawings 
most suitable for Engraving on Wood, or for the 
different processes now employed for Illustrations here 
and on the Continent. 

Itis senerally well known that some of our foremost 
Artists have first distinguished themselves in the 
pagesof " THE GRAP IC," before making their 

reat reputation as Painters, The names of LUKE 
BEDES FRANK HOLL, HENRY WOODS, 
E. J. RY, R. W. MACBETH, | and 
HUBERT HERKOMER of the Royal Academy 
may be cited as examples, and if we wish to hold our 
own among European ‘Art-workers, it is highly neces- 
sary that this most important branch should be en- 
couraged, and that ali the Prizes should not be suffered 
to fail into the hands of French and German artists. 


REGULATIONS FOR ADMISSION. 


1. Each candidate (who must not be more than 
twenty-five years of age), will be required to send to 
the RECTOR of “THE GRAPHIC,” 190, 
STRAND, W.C. (with stamped and addressed 
envelope for their return ),2 Set of Original Sketches 
of FIGURE SUBJECTS. , 

:. They may consist of either scenes of actual 
events, portraits from life, drawings from animals, or 
humorous sketches. | A 

3. Studies from Still Life, the Antique, or Lands- 
cape Sketches cannot be received, | 

4. The Candidate must state his age and address, 
aud mark outside the packet, Drawings for Compe- 
tition.” 4 F A 

5. No Premium will be required, The students will 
be chosen according to the merit of the drawings 
submitted, but after selection the: will have a fort- 
night's trial before being definitively accepted. 

he instruction from capable Masters will be free, 
hut the Students must find their own materials, and 
share the expense of models. E 

"The hours of attendance (from 9.30 to 5) will have 
to be strictly kept,and the Student will be liable to 
dismissal if not considered sufficiently diligent or 
competent. 

The Director of THE GRAPHIC” may_at any 
time propose to make an agreement with the Student 
to retain his services for a term at a fixed salary, to be 
mutually agreed upon. 

NOT bo *tr will save correspondence to state that 
the remuneration depends entirely on the industry 
and capability of the Student, but there is no doubt 
thata fr e field of employment is open for clever ar- 
tists in illustrating different publications. and that the 
yearly incomes at the present time derived from this 
source range from two hundred to two thousand 


pounds, 


“TSE GRAPHIC” OFFICE, 
: 190, STRAND, W.C. 


THE GRAPHIC 


GAMPSON Low, MARSTON, 
and CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
OHN WESTACOTT: A Novel. 
By James Baker. New and Cheaper Edition. 


Post 8vo. 65. , ge 
** Effective pictures of life."—Spectator. é 
** Charmingly written and very interesting. —G#ar- 


42%. re 
“A really good sound novel of the quiet order, but 
of superior quality, is ‘John Westacott. '—Illustrated 


on LVEWws. ‘, 
““" John Westacott’ engages the attentioa, and holds 
it steadily to the close.”—Lsterary World. 


Now Ready. Price One Shilling. ‘ 


R 
HARPERS MAGAZINE. 


; KER, 
From Photographs by Fradelle, Fradelle 


and Young, Bassano, Ganz, 

Company, Hawker, Elliott and Fr, , Wheeler, Holl- 

yer Mozaites, ‘Vander Weyde, Mendelssohn, and 

reene, 

Thomas Hardy—Walter Besant—James, Payn— 

D. Christie. Murray—H. ider Haggard R. L. 

Clark Russell—F. W., Robinson— 
Meredith—W. E. 

ts. Richmond Richie 

O. W, Oliphant—Miss 


Drawi GRAHAM. 
HTLIG z v oon Mrs. Comyns CARR. 


TWI f : 8 
BARBARA ALLENS CRUELTY, Ballad. 

i strations. Drawn + As EY. 
ae ERR TRA STATE. (KANSAS). TS 


Eleven Illustrations. Drawn by 
CHARLES. GRAHAM, F. £. Lummis, and F. Vv. Du 


Monp. a 
SURPLICED CHOIRS IN NEW ¥ ORK. H.E. 
” KREHBIEL. Five Illustrations. From Photographs 

and Drawings by C. D. WELDON. 

LIFE WITH YON LAMBS. A Sonnet. WILLIAM 

‘WorpSWoRTH. With Illustration. Froma Drawing 


by ALFRED PARSONS 
IMPRESSIONS IN BURNOOSE and SADDLE. 
JDWARD P. SANGUINETT. Five Tllustrations. 
Drawn by E. P. SANGUINETTI. : 
Doorway in the Palace of the Bey of Constantine 


—Si Mohammed Ben Gana, Caid of Biskra—Arab 


- Fantasia—Caravan crossing Siream in the Sahara— 


An Arab Hawking Party, 
TWO COUNTRIES. A Storg. Henry James. 
Two Illustrations. Drawn by . S, REINHART, 
STUDIES OF THE GR - 
Chicago. Second Paper. CHARLES DuDLEY 
WarNER. 
BATYUSHKA. A Poem. Triomas BaILey ALDRICH. 
ANNIE KILBURN. A Novel. Part I. W1Luam 
Dean HowELLs. a 
JUNE COMETH. A Poem. CiarLEs W. Core- 


MAN, J un, tee 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. Gzorce WILLIAM 
URTIS. a 
EDITOR'S STUDY, Wittram Dean HowELts, 
MONTHLY RECORD of CURRENT EVENTS. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. Conducted by CHARLES 
Dubey WARNER. 
London: SAMPSON, LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, 
; and RIVINGTON, Limited. 
oe ee es 
——————————————— 
Dedicated by Permission to Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen. ad 
This day is published. ‘A New and Cheaper Edition 


E OF 
GHAKESFEARE'S FEMALE 


CHARACTERS. 
IN A SERIES OF LETTERS. 
_ By HeLena Faucrt, Lapy MARTIN. , 
A Third and Cheaper Edition, With Portrait, 8vo, 


iow 4S, nr 

“This is one of the books we dare hardly criticise. 
..» + « Wehaye seldom met witha book which has 
giyen us more refined enjoyment as we read, and more 
original matter for meditation afterwards.”"—T ies, 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
ON HIS KNEES 


Ir all the selfish people in the world had the sagacity to do as 
well for themselves as they intend to do, it would be bad for the 
rest of us. Fortunately their very egotism interferes with their 
well-being in all directions except that of money-getting. Your 
miser is a triumphant success from first to last: his youth has but 
one dream, and age, so far from quenching it, adds to its flame. 
But your mere man of pleasure, than whom no more selfish creature 
exists, is wont to throw away many chances beside the main one, 
from sheer incapacity for self - denial. Mr. Hugh Trevor, for 
example, had as fixed'an intention to get everythin there was to 
be got for himself, at whatever cost to other people, as any young 
fellow of his years; but, with all his selfishness, he had no self- 
restraint, without which a permanent prosperity is unattainable. 
His honest nature despised plots and stratagems, save those which 
presented themselves on the instant, for the immediate attainment 
of his ends. “The best of everything was good enough for him,” 
but it was necessary he should have it at once, and this impatience— 
an attribute of Royal blood, but not so practicable in other people 
—often prevented his getting it. 
_ The contempt with which Jenny Beeton had treated his atten- 
tions had wounded his amour propre; his native delicacy had also 
been aroused by certain remonstrances which Mr. Gurdon had ven- 
tured to make to him on this subject; and it was as much from 
pique as passion that he had promised her father to marry her. He 
did not mean to do it if he could help it, which John Beeton also 
clearly understood, and hence his suspicions when he found his 
daughter had left his roof. Unaware of what had really happened, 
Hugh had nevertheless connected the poacher’s visit to the 
Court with this delicate subject. He concluded that Honest 
John (as he had been christened in the tap-room by some 
one not unpossessed of a rudimentary sense of humour) had 
- the whole thought more was to be made by making @ 
Clean breast of it to Sir Richard than by holding to his bargain 
with himself, or in other words that he had sold him. He was 
transported with rage at this breach of faith, a thing which 
bag a your rogue in the concrete much more than your moralist in 
; abstract, but was also filled with fear. Sooner or later he 
a that the broad lands of Mirbridge must get into his own 
aes but, in the mean time, he was dependent on the liberality 
, i. father. Hitherto, thanks to the influence of his mother, this 
mi ‘ een without stint; but it was quite possible that not only she 
bee i be unable to gloss over to Sir Richard such an affair as this, 

that she might be unwilling todo so. He had told John Beeton 
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DRAWN BY GEORGE DU MAURIER 


“So help me Heaven,” she cried, “ what I have told you is the truth!” 


TERY-OF M 


By JAMES PAYN, 


AUTHOR OF “By Proxy,” “UNDER ONE Roor,” &c., &€¢, 
— 


that he could wind his mother round his little finger, and it was no 
idle boast ; but there were some things concerning which she was 
not so pliable. If she resented his flirtations with Clara Thorne, 
what would she say to his promise to marry Jenny Beeton? If he 
had done it, indeed, she would without doubt have moved Heaven 
and Earth to ote his father’s forgiveness. From the nettle 
Danger he would have then plucked the flower Safety ; but now there 
was no such urgent demand forher intervention. He well knew the 
hopes she entertained for his making a ood marriage, though ignorant 
of the pressing reasons that prom ted them for his own sake ; and that, 
in doing what he had done, he had wounded her where she would 
feelit most. For the first time in his life he looked forward to meeting 
her with apprehension. The delay in her return increased his fears. 
The breakfast hour had long arrived, but he remained upstairs in 
his own sitting room unsummoned. There was nothing unusual in 
that, for it was his habit to be late, and no one ever ventured upon 
intruding on his privacy. He would have given much for a word 
with Gurdon, though he had now little liking for that gentleman, 
or even with his brother Charles. They could have at least told 
him what had taken place. Again andagain he had heard the clatter 
of hoofs in the courtyard, the going and returning of the sees that 
had been sent for the doctor, and the doctor's arrival and departure ; 
but the idea of anything being the matter in the way of illness had 
not occurred to him. He was not ill himself, and therefore there 
was no association of ideas to suggest 1t; he only vaguely felt that 
there was something wrong, and very wrong, in connection with his 
own affairs. : 
As hunger can tame a lion, so prolonged anxiety has a subjugating 
influence upon the most selfish nature. While awaiting the return 
of the jury you may see the muscles of his back at work—however 
he may brave it out elsewhere—in the most hardened criminal. lf 
his mother had come back to him at once, Hogi had made up his 
mind how to receive her: he would have grow ed out, “ Well, and 
what's up?” in the tones, if not of injured innocence, of one who 
has committed a peccadillo which has been absurdly magnified into 
a serious offence. But when at last she did come, with a look of 
displeasure upon her white face such as he had never seen there 
before, he rose from his chair alarmed, and with genuine solicitude 
inquired, “ What on earth has happened, mother ?” 
“A great misfortune,” she answered, sternly ; 
knows how great, and it lies at your door.” p : 
That last phrase comforted him a little ; for a misfortune at ones 
door is not like 2 misfortune that happens to oneself. A miss in 


such a case is almost as good as a mile. 


“How so?” he asked, with much more of conciliation in his 
manner, however, than he was in the habit of using. 


“Heaven only 


IRBRIDGE 


«The news John Beeton brought with him this morning has well- 


nigh killed your father.” 


“What news?” 

It did not escape Lady Trevor that Hugh had replied to that part 
of her observation only that concerned himself, notwithstanding the 
nature of the tidings involved in the other. For an instant she saw 
her son as he really was. 

“ Tf you have a heart, Hugh, which I begin to doubt,” she replied, 
significantly, ‘it is a hard one.” 

“ Nay, mother, that is not so,” he answered, with a pretence at 
cheerfulness. “I’m sorry if the governor has been upset about me, 
if that is what you mean ; but ifit is so, it is the softness of my heart 
that has done it. I know that.I am too impressionable as regards 
the fair sex, and own at once that I was nearly making a fool of 
myself regarding Jenny Beeton. But there, since you take it to 
heart so much, I will never speak to the girl again, I give you my 
word of honour.” 

“That is a very small thing to say, even if you mean it,” she 
answered, sternly. “She has gone out of harm's way—and your’s— 


for ever.” 

“Great Heaven! Is she dead?” he said. For the first time his 
speech had feeling in it. There was even s mpathy in his awe- 
struck tones. The picture of the girl so full of life but yester- 
day, with life gone out of her, had presented itself to his mind, and, 
callous as it was, it shrunk from the contem lation of it. This 
touch of tenderness, while it weakened his own Lael by no means 
softened his mother towards him; he could be affected then, it 
seemed, by the supposed loss of the plaything he had designed for 
himself, but to hear that his father was struck down on what might 
be no deathbed, and by his own unfilial hand, had moved him not 
a whit. 

Next to this unworthy son of hers, Lady Trevor loved her husband, 
and the recollection of how she had just left him, pale and speech- 
less, with that far-off look on his face which seems to say “ Good- 
bye ” to the world, was dragging at her heart-strings. 

“The girl is not dead; but I would that she had never been 
born,” she answered vehemently. “Did you not hear what I said 
about your father?” 

“ Well, of course; and did not I say that I was sorry?” he 
answered doggedly. “In his present state it takes very little to 
upset him, no doubt, or else I don’t know what has happened that 
there should be such a fuss about it’ There is no such great harm 
in flirting with a pretty girl, I suppose, especially when nothing has 
comeof it: when the governor was my age, if all tales be true, he 
was not so immaculate, himself.” 


White to the lips, Lady Trevor sank into a chair, and covered her 
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face with her hands. Never surely, had reproach so bitter fallen 
from a thoughtless tongue. For the moment she was overwhelmed 
by it: her sin, as it seemed, for the first time had found her out, and 
was inflicting on her retribution indeed. The next moment the 
thought of a this weakness might cost her by arousing her son’s 
suspicions flashed upon her mind, and galvanised her failing powers 
into life. Fortunately, Hugh, alarmed by her sudden prostration, 
was only solicitous to excuse himself. The observation he had made 
would have been ee gy and in the worst taste, at any time, 
but as he now perceived, must have been eepecely objectionable on 
account of his father’s condition. “I am sorry said anything to 
distress you,” he murmured apologetically ; and then after a pause, 
“Is the governor really so very ill?” 

There was something, not only of incredulity, in the ring of his 
voice, but of indifference, and even harshness, which stung his mother 
to the quick, and, as an insult gives courage to the coward, moved 
her to unwonted action. Now was the time, it struck her—now, if 
ever, now when his spirit was at the lowest—to make terms with her 
unruly son. 

“ Your father is very ill,” she answered, “and it behoves you, for 
your own sake, to make amends for your past ill-conduct to him— 
crowned as it is by this last act of reckless folly—while there is 
yet time.” 

“T don’t know what you would have,” he answered with a piqued 
irritation, through which, however, could easily be erceived a note 
ofalarm. ‘What cana fellow say more than that he is sorry, and 
that the thing shall not occur again ?” Then, when she kept 
silence, he added, with undisguised anxiety, “ What do you mean 
by ‘ for my own sake ?’” 

“| was simply appealing to your self-interest, since that, it seems, 
is the only thing that has weight with you,” she answered coldly. 
““ Yy wishes have long been as dust in the balance, but you may 
find t too late that in flying in the face of your father you have injured 
your prospects beyond redemption.” i 

“I know what my prospects are, well enough,” he answered 
stubbornly. 

“You think you do, no doubt, and are even calculating, un- 
natural boy, upon the nearness of their realisation.” 

His face flushed with the consciousness of detected guilt, as he 
stammered out some vague denial. . 

“T wish I could believe you, Hugh,” was her reproachful reply. 
“It is terrible to feel that the loss with which you are threatened 
should be associated with the thought of gain. Discard it from 
your heart, I warn you, lest it end—as it deserves to do—in disap- 
pointment and ruin.” 

The colour fled from his cheek, and left it pale with fear. 

“Come, that’s all nonsense about ruin,” he murmured uneasily. 
“| know what my own position is well enough.” 

“ That is just what you do not,” she answered firmly. “It is an 
argument which I have no right to employ, and for the use of 
which I, at this moment, blame my foolish fondness—but as sure as 
you stand there, Hugh Trevor, you may find yourself to-morrow 
penniless and disinherited, if you do not mend your ways.” 

“Oh, come, I’m not going to be frightened by rubbish of that 
kind,” he replied defiantly; “do you suppose Morris doesn’t 
know?” 

“ Ask Morris at your peril. 
sun is in heaven you will hear what 
not to be true. I say again that I 
your guard. 
Bs though, if I did dare, it would bring you to your knees. 

isbelieve me still ? ” 

On a shelf near her there was a Bible ; in old Sir Marmaduke's 
time every bedroom had been provided with one, though in Hugh’s 
case it was probably a superfluous article of furniture. She took it 
down and kissed it. “So help me Heaven,” she cried, “ what I 
have told you is the truth !” 

“But you have told me nothing,” he said. 

“J have told you all I dare, and more than I ought to tell.” 

Hugh’s face was livid with rage and fear; fear had the upper 
hand, for he believed his mother's words—but his selfish nature 

rompted him to strike where no blow would be returned. “And 
‘or how much of this have I to thank you ?” he snarled. It was a 
mere brutal outbreak, with no intention of any definite indictment ; 
but the cruel dart went home. She answered nothing—only gazed 
at him despairingly, with beating heart, and parted lips. He 
took her silence, as well he might, for passionate reproach, and felt 
that he had gone too far, ‘Of course I know it is not your fault,” 
he beceied, grudgingly, “but you surely must have known of 
this, and might have warned me.” 

She shook her head. P 

“Then what is to be done?” 

“ Nothing ; oy be careful not to undo yourself. Take your own 
ath, as you have hitherto done, and it must leadtoruin, Be guided 
y me, and all may yet be well.” 

“ That means you want to have your own way.” 

“ Jt does—but for your sake.” 

“AN right: I'll say anything you please to the governor— 

apologise for anything—promise anything.” 

“You must not go near your father ; to speak to him would be 
fatal—I mean to you,” she added, quickly. 

«Then I'll not go near him, that’s easily settled,” he answered, 
stolidly. 

“Moreover, you must do nothing contrary to his wishes.” 

“Tl be careful of that, of course.” He “spoke with the air of a 
man with whom solicitude to please his parents was the rule 
of life. 

“Yet it was only yesterday that you contemplated a low 
marriage.’ 

“Well, that’s all over. 
concerned.” 

“Yes, but there is another girl—in a different position, it is true— 
but a union with whom would seriously injure your future. You 
must cease your attentions to Clara Thorne.” 

It was a bold stroke, and if matters had not been so well prepared 
for it, it would, without doubt, have beaten the air. Even as it was 
Hugh hesitated, and wore his most dogged look. 

‘What's the matter with er?” he muttered. “She's ‘good 
enough,’ I suppose, for anybody.” It was probable that he was not 
referring to the young lady’s moral perfections, but to the social 
estimation in which she was universally held, and in this sense Lady 
Trevor took his remonstrance. 

“That is a matter there is no_ necessity to discuss,” she said. “I 
might point out that your position in the county would be injured 
by such a marriage; that she has no money, and so on, and it is 
quite likely that you would despise such arguments. The point is 
whether, on the very threshold of ruin, you will step back or 
forwards. It is not a question of my wish, rememiber, this time!” 

«| don’t want to be obstinate,” said Hugh, doggedly. If a mule 
resolved not to move, or a pig bent upon going the other way, could 
have expressed submission in human speech, they would have used 
the same tone. “And if you are bent upon it, mother——” 

“You may leave me out of the question,” she put in, coldly. “ It 
is a matter for your own consideration, Hugh. The day has gone 
by for offering you advice, or asking you to do anything to please 
me ; but, as it seems to me, no great sacrifice is demanded of you. 
If you were ready to marry somebody else yesterday, your affections 
cannot be seriously engaged with this young lady. Nobody can be 
in love with two persons at once.” 

“Qh, can't they, though, by Jingo!” he answered, with the con- 


Ask your father, and as surely as the 
ou would give your right hand 
o wrong in thus putting you on 


You 


The girl's ‘as good as dead so far as I’m 


It is a breach of confidence beyond which I dare not . 
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tempt of sincere conviction. “ What do you suppose people do in 
Mahomedan countries, where they have filty wives?” 

There was really something of logic in this rejoinder, but Lady 
Trevor ignored it. : 

“ At all events, do I understand you to promise that matters shall 
go no further between you and Miss Thorne ?” : 

“Yes, I do ; so far as I am concerned,” he added, as if moved by 
an after-thought. : 

“Then I will answer for the affair so far as she is concerned,” 
observed Lady Trevor drily. “As your affections are now free, I 
hope you will permit them to take a less detrimental channel than 
they have hitherto followed. There is no menace in what I am 
going to say, but I must merely point out to you that the easiest 
way out of this very perilous position in which you have brought 
yourself, is to make yourself independent of all external circum- 
stances, by marrying a.woman of fortune.” ; 

“ Such as Miss Mumchance, I suppose,” remarked Hugh, grimly. 

+] was not thinking of Miss Mumchance particularly,” the last 
word, a tribute to the shrine of truth, was uttered with a little 
flush; “but she would be an excellent match for you. Miss 
Thorne tells me she is coming over to the Rectory this week, where 
of course you will have the opportunity of seeing her.” ; 

“To the Rectory?” said Hugh, irresolutely. {[t struck him, 
audacious though ‘he was, that it would be a little awkward to pay 
his attentions to Miss Mumchance under Clara's eye. : 

Lady Trevor perceived his hesitation, and guessed his reason. 
It was a bitter thought that her son feared this girl's displeasure far 
more than her own. But she had to endure many such. : 

“Twill take Miss Clara Thorne into my own hands,” she said, 
significantly. ‘The course will be quite cleared for you, you will 
only have to make the running.” 

“All right,” he answered, gloomily. 
done everything to please you.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
CLARA GAINS AN ALLY 


, To an outsider, the fact of a worthless personage (or one whom 
he takes to be such) being “ put up with "by his belongings at all 
is always a matter of surprise, while. he treats the idea of his being 
beloved by any of them with scornful incredulity. One exception, 
indeed, he is willing to admit, that of aman’s mother—she is not, 
he allows, in a position to judge of him, and is the mere slave of 
instinct ; but as for all other women, “his sisters, his cousins, and 
his aunts,” it is impossible that they can entertain any real regard 
for him. To those, however, who are acquainted with human 
nature, this is an error in judgment. Love may be a very simple 
affair, and generally is so; but the causes that produce it are 
sometimes exceedingly complex. 

1 once knew a lady who, when in India, was much attached to a 
cheetah—not a man so called (though that too is by no means 
unparalleled), but a hunting leopard. It was an ill-tempered, 
snarling creature, not even beautiful, for it always had a sort of 
mange, such as is fabled to attack pang tigers, and was the 
terror of all who were honoured with even its istant acquaintance ; 
but with his mistress he was as tame as 4 domestic cat, and -there- 
fore she liked him. He bit her at last, but that’s neither here nor 
there. There was-no other reason on earth, except that, why she 
should have liked him. It pleased her to see that, though fierce and 
intractable with others, he would smooth his claws, and at times 
rub his mangy ears against her delicate fingers. He would growl 
and show his teeth now and then even at her; but when she said, 
“Down, down, Turco,” he would “ back down” and become 
amenable. The lady’s love was an exceptional one, for hunting- 
leopards, I am thankful to say, are not to be found in every bush ; 
but there are human Turcos in plenty who find women to love them. 

It was for a similar reason, / ¢hink—for the female heart is really 
an enigma beyond man’s feeble os to solve, one can only guess 
at it—that Clara Thorne loved Hugh Trevor. Perhaps the word is 
too stronga one; but she certainly liked him a great deal more than 
«the intelligent reader” or myself can conceive possible. Lady 
Trevor was altogether wrong in supposing that the girl had no other 
eyes for him than those with which we regard prospective property 
—something which we have made up our fas shall become our 
own, . That was how she had looked upon him at first, no doubt ; 
but the consciousness that she was the only human being of whom 
he stood in fear had somehow endeared him to her. He was the 
captive of her bow and spear, and she took not only a pardonable 
pe in her victory, but, what seems less accountable, in the man 

imself, since she thoroughly understood him literally. His 
obstinacy, his violence, his selfishness, and even his brutality—all 
his vices, save one, were recognised by her quite clearly. She looked 
at them through no haze of love or weakness, as his mother did, 
but saw them in their true colours. Moreover, she had very little 
hope of reforming him—she thought it improbable that her leopard 
would ever change its spots; but she did think that she could 
tame him. 

To Lucy, who was to a certain extent her confidante, this was a 
source of much unhappiness. “If you marry that man,” she once 
said to her, “ you will become his slave.” 

“No, my dear, it will be the other way ; he will become mine,” 
was her quiet reply. 

It was sometimes with difficulty, notwithstanding all her self- 
restraint, that she could keep her temper with him. On one occa- 
sion, when she had referred to the affection his brother entertained 
for Lucy, he had answered contemptuously, “ What is the use of it 
all? She can't marry a pauper.” 

It was on the tip of her tongue to exclaim, “ How brutal you are |” 
but she only said to herself, * When I am his wife, I will see that 
Charles is not a pauper.” The desire to benefit her sister was 
indeed one of the motives that impelled her towards Hugh ; but 
without any idea of self-sacrifice. She. thought she should be as 
happy “_ him as, on the whole, she had expected to be with a 

usband. 


“Don’t say I have not 


“ Love in a hut, with water and a crust,” would not, she 
knew, at all have suited her: and it was unreasonable to suppose 
that so desirable a parti as the heir to a baronetcy, witha large rent 
roll, should not have his drawbacks. Lady Trevor's manifest dis- 
like to her designs rather incited her to prosecute them than other- 
wise ; she had little liking for intrigue, but a great relish for com- 
bat ; and opposition roused her like the blast of a trumpet. 

She by no means underrated her ladyship's intelligence or 
strength of character; and while Sir Richard lived she was well 
aware that his wife held very strong cards against her. If he should 
die, however, Clara made no doubt of winning the game, and from 


Dr. Wood's account of the matter it seemed that victory was not © 


br. probable, but very near. 

lara Thorne was by no means heartless, and as she approached 
the Court, about which there was already an unusual silence—the 
hush of catastrophe—she felt a sincere sorrow not only for the 
sufferer, but for her antagonist, his wife. The butler, whose face 
fully corroborated the doctor’s fears, offered no obstacle to her 
admittance. Conscious as he was of being the depository of a 
secret at present confined to the members of the household, and 
jealous of the approach of outsiders on an occasion so flattering to 
his self-importance, Mr. Cadman was no more able to withstand the 
allurements of beauty than his betters. 

“Well, miss, I doubt whether her ladyship will be at liberty 
to see you, but both the young gentlemen are within, and also Mr. 
Gurdon.” 

“J think I should like to speak with one of them just for a 
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raoment, Cadman,’ she answered apologetically, as though all the 
information that could be required by any reasonable Rein had 
been already placed at her disposal ; whereupon he ushere:! her into 
the breakfast-room, where, late as it was, Mr. Gurdon was still 
discussing his morning meal. 

It was with no affectation of gloom that the young fellow imparted 
to her what little he had to tell of his host's illness. He was not 
only grateful to Sir Richard for his hospitality, but had a sincere 
liking for him, and he spoke as he felt upon the matter. 

“You find me eating like a pig, Misa Clara, but one can’t help 
one’s swinish nature, and 1 can't tell you how sorry I am for what 
has happened.” : 

“ | am very sure you are sorry, Mr. Gurdon.” 

“Yes, indeed, and upon my own account also (which is swinish 
again), for with illness in the house I feel that a stranger anda 
sojourner like myself must needs be in the way here, and it grieves 
me to have to say goodbye to the many kind friends that I have 
found at Mirbridge.” 

“But you must forgive me for saying that your going away will 
be avery poor return to them, Mr. Gurdon. It is when we are in 
trouble that friends are most needed, and just now you would be 
missed, I am certain, more than ever. You are not one to be in- 
le a a because the domestic machinery is thrown out of gear 
a little.” 

“Inconvenienced ! Why, bless my soul, if I had to fry my own 
bacon for breakfast,” he replied, looking round upon the ample 
repast before him, “it would not matter to me a penny.” 

“Then think of what a relief it will be to Lady Trevor 
snared in her sad duties above stairs, to feel that she has a valued 
friend in the house, on whom she can rely, and who has always 
exercised—or tried to exercise—his influence for good.” 

Mr. Gurdon turned scarlet, not at the compliment, but at the 
allusion to Hugh Trevor which it involved. The friend who had 
introduced him to Mirbridge had now become less his friend than 
any of those he had found there, and this was mainly due to the 
efforts he had made “to keep Hugh straight ;”” with some of them 
Miss Clara was doubtless acquainted ; but of one of them—the one 
which had cost Mr. Gurdon most—she was certainly ignorant. 

“Tf I could persuade myself that I could be of any real use to 
Lady Trevor, I should be happy indeed,” he answered gravely. 
“She is full of trouble, poor soul.” He was thinking of how he 
had seen her that very morning, haggard, dishevelled, and as it 
had seemed to him despairing, creeping like an outcast into her 
own house. 

“ You mean she has other troubles, besides this one,” said Clara, 
softly. ‘Poor woman! I have often thought myself that she had 
something on her mind.” 

“Oh, I know nothing of that,” said Mr. Gurdon, hastily. “She 
has not made a confidante of me in any way.” 

“ Perhaps not; but things do not easily escape you, I know. 
By-the-bye, were you right concerning that picture by Romney, 
mar which she wag so interested? Is it really an original, or a 
copy?” 

“Pray do not ask_me that question, Miss Clara,” he answered in 
confusion. ‘Lady Trevor particularly requested me not to aliule 
to the subject to anybody.” 

« Then it seems she does confide in you, just a little,” said Clara, 
smiling. It was difficult to do otherwise, than smile, so obvious 
and excessive was Mr. Gurdon’s embarrassment. As a general 
rule, he was a miracle of prudence, but there was something 
in Clara Thorne that loosened the tongue of every man, and drew 
from him what he would have concealed from another. Especially 
was this the case when she showed any signs of sympathy, which were 
rare with her. 

“ Lady Trevor is fortunate’ indeed in having such a friend as you 
outside her own belongings,” continued the charmer, with a little 


sigh. 

a Oh, Miss Clara, pray don’t say that, I mean if it implies that I 
am not equally your friend also.” : 

“Well, I will at least say this much, that I do not think you 
would willingly do me a mischief, Mr. Gurdon.” 

“A mischief! Good gracious! My dzar Miss Clara, if I could 
advance your happiness in any way there is no sacrifice I would not 
make.” 

‘What, even if it involved offending some other friend?” 

The obstacle in question was one invleed which he had sag | more 
than once surmounted, with far less of personal interest for his 
motive than he felt in the present case. On the other hand, Mr. 
Gurdon was not perfectly straightforward in what he was saying. 
He knew quite well that what Clara was asking him for was his 
advocacy of her engagement to Hugh, and this, though he seemed 
to promise it, he could not give her. He salved his conscience, 
however, with the phrase he had used, “If I could advance your 
happiness,” for he had a firm conviction that the girl who married 
Hugh Trevor would bid goodbye to happiness at the church 
door. She was acting, he said to Pinozell like a child, who in her 
ignorance desires a sweetmeat that would not only be injurious 
to her, but even poisonous, and he was treating her like a child. 
Nevertheless, as she held out her hand to him, with something 
like tears of gratitude in her beautiful eyes, he took it with a 
pang of remorse. 

Engrossed by the same train of thought, they did not notice the 
entrance of Mr. Cadman, who took in the situation at a glance, and 
utterly misread it. 

“ There's another of them down on his knees to her, and no 
wonder,” was his silent reflection ere he delivered aloud the message 
with which he had been entrusted. 

“ My lady’s love, Miss Clara, and would you kindly step up into 
the boudoir and see her for a few minutes.” 

Mr. Gurdon and Clara exchanged, involuntarily, significant 
ae for though one can keep one’s thoughts out of other people's 

earing, one cannot always keep them out of their sight. 

“] hope Lady Trevor will not consider my coming at such a 
time to be an intrusion,” observed Clara, with as indifferent an air 
as she could assume. 

“Of course not; her wanting to see you is a proof with what 
friendly feelings she regards you,” answered Mr. Gurdon eagerly. 

Clara shook her head, and faintly smiled. 

“You say all that you can to comfort me, Mr. Gurdon, will you 
do all that you can to help me?” 

This was only the old question, as he knew, put more directly ; 
but what is the use of being on your guard weit an adversary who 
breaks through your guard? Against that appealing look and 
tender tone he could only feebly strive. 

“Your interests, dear Mis Clara,” he murmured, “ will always be 
mine.” 

“That is as much as to say you are a better judge of them than I 
am,” she answered earnestly. “ Pray, pray believe me, Mr. Gurdon, 
when I say that is not the case. What is moving your kind heart 
is the thought that so far as in you lies you will save a foolish girl 
from herself. If you were speaking to my sister it would be different, 
but in my case such tender fears are thrown away ; I not only know 
my own mind, but my own strength.” 

What he would have said, had he been his own master, was, 
“ But you overrate it ;” but with her hand upon his shoulder, and 
her pleading eyes looking into his own, his lips returned another 


reply. 

“| will do anything to please you, Miss Clara.” 

“A thousand thanks,” she murmured softly ; “you have always 
been my friend, I know, and henceforth you will be also my ally.’ 
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ee bold stroke thus to have secured Mr. Gurdon’s *‘ vote 
‘i aents” in a matter so delicate as her relations with Hugh 
a ave put it was one Clara had long meditated, and this was the 
fil opportunity that had presented itself. 
. he had always recognised the friendly familiarity with'which his 
d him, but, from what he had just now so undesignedly 
clear to her that ape ewety had even greater weight 
imagined. It was hig’ ly desirable that it should be 
her side of the scale, and worth some sacrifice of self- 
respect aks to the marvellous charm with which nature had 
endued her, Clara had lost nothing of dignity in the young painter's 
5, The influence she had attributed to him was of course a com- 
jiment ; but he had absolutely no vanity to be tickled by it. What 
ss } won him over to her cause was, as he honestly believed, the 
simple eloquence with which she had pleaded it. He would have 
heen astonished and shocked had he recognised how greatly it had 
heen supplemented by those dumb arguments with which Pheyne of 
old convinced the Bench. _ With a jury of matrons, or an assembly 
oF female judges in danco, it is probable that that young lady would 
have had jess success ; and it was not without some foreboding that 
she was about to plead the same cause over again before a Court by 
no means so favourable to her, and with whom the same weapons 


could avail i nothing, that Clara Thorne took her way to Lady 
revor's boudoir. 
ail (To be continued.) 
—_————— 


SUMER IS ICUMEN IN” 


Tue monkish singer whose joy in the glory of May still speaks 
to us with such human accent in the very name of his quaint old 
“ rota,” perhaps felt the contrast between winter and summer more 
poignantly than we moderns can be expected to feel it. The actual 
temperature of Chaucer’s May is plausibly conjectured to have 
differed for the better from that of the treacherous season in which 
we now rejoice with trembling, a season which doctors rather than 
poets would nowadays celebrate as benign. Be this as it may, how- 
ever, we can easily understand that to the medizval man the 
lengthening of the days, the quickening of shrub and seed, the 
softening of the skies and the strengthening of the sunshine, 
should have conveyed a sense of re-awakening to fuller life which 
we can but faintly realise in our own jaded and perverted nerves. 
Consider the dark season in the dark ages. We are apt to look 
entirely at its bright side, and think of the yule-log and the wassail- 
bowl as though they flared and foamed all the winter through, and 
in the villein’s cabin as well as in the baron’s hall and the abbot’s 
refectory. Nothing could be further from the fact. The yule-log 
burned no longer than an equal quantity of timber at the present 
day, the wassail-bowl was no magic goblet like that from which Thor 
drank in Jotunheim, and which turned out to be no other than the 
unfathomed ocean. Even at its best, the yule log must have been 
better for show than for warmth. It might crackle its fiercest at 
one end of the long draughty stone hall without overcoming the 
dank chill of the other end. The floor strewn with rushes, a few 
arras hangings blowing about with every gust, hard wooden 
settles to sit on, the cold wall to lean his weary back against—no 
wonder that under these circumstances the poor monk had longing 
visions of the inant evenings of May, when he should lie stretched 
under the orchard branches in the soft, cool air, or lazily bob his 
fishing-line by the margin of the lilied pool. The lord abbot had, 
no doubt, his cushioned chair in the chimney corner, but it may be 
questioned whether even he would find a hot-bottle between the 
coarse sheets of his bed. There was no carpet to keep his feet from 
the bare stones when he got up in the morning, and, though public 
opinion would doubtless have absolved him had he omitted to break 
the ice in his ewer, his toilet must altogether have been chill and 
comfortless. 

To the husbandman, winter, apart from its other discomforts, 
meant long hours of enforced idleness and chill tedium; to the 
student it implied weary eye-strainings in defective flickering light, 
or shivering vigils in no light at all. The mass of Englishmen. 
must in those days have actually hibernated, gone through a period 
of physical and mental torpor. What wonder that they should put 
a lark-like lilt of simple thankfulness into their “lyric of the joy 
of the earth” as they sang on the bright May mornings “ Sumer is 
icumen in?” 

There are individuals at the present day who profess to like 
winter, nay, even to prefer it to summer. Such an opinion, when 
sincere, and not merely uttered, as it were, in defiance of the 
elements, may testify to a healthy circulation, but not to a healthy 
frame of mind. Winter has, no doubt, its compensations, its bright, 
domestic evenings, its occasional days of rare beauty, its exhilarating 
outdoor sports. Mr. Lowell has written an eloquent and keenly- 
observant plea for winter ; but it is he, too, who asks, “‘ What so rare 
as a day in June?” and answers, “ Then, if ever, come perfect days.” 
The taste for winter is, on the whole, a taste for colourlessness, 
bareness, darkness, deadness ; a taste for fog in the air and filth on 
the earth, since the pure snow of to-day is but the sooty slush of 
the next fortnight ; it is a taste for artificial light and warmth, for 
the bottled sunshine of a million years ago as opposed to fresh and 
sparkling draughts drawn straight from the fountain-head. Above 
all, it is an egoistic taste. We l-clothed, well-fed, well-housed, and 
well-furnished in the bronchial and pulmonary department, we may 
extract a certain pleasure from the very success with which we keep 
the foe at bay. We may snap our fingers in the teeth of Rude Boreas, 
blustering railer,” and bid him blow till he burst his bags, we shall but 
come out of the struggle braced and invigorated. But while, from our 
post of vantage, we defy him, he is killing or slowly torturing his 
thousands and tens of thousands who go unarmed to the fight. 
To these the summer, whom we affect to dope comes as a bene- 
factress, an omnipresent Sister of Mercy, stea ing’silently into hovel 
and rookery, and bringing with her certainly warmth, probably 
light, possibly some gleam of colour, or, where man has not taken 
care to poison the air too, thoroughly, some breath of grateful 
fragrance. “No price is set on the lavish summer,” says Mr. 
Lowell again, “June may be had by the poorest comer.” To the 
poor of our cities, and still more to the rural masses, summer brings 
all the sweetly-poignant sense of contrast which was felt by our 
medizeval ancestors. Their zsthetic joy in seeing nature flush out 
‘nto light and colour, like a butterfly casting off its chrysalis, may 
ve limited and quite inarticulate, but they have a sensuous pleasure 
such as may be supposed to thrill the nerves of a sunflower as it 
opens to the sun. For their sakes, if not for our own, We may we 
put all the grateful joy of which our hearts are capable into our 
carol of “ Sumer is icumen in. A 

The mythology and folk-lore of all temperate countries expresses 
under the concrete form of strife between good and evil divinities 
man’s natural longing for the triumph of light and fruitfulness, his 
natural shrinking from the time of shudderin darkness and fallow 
torpor. Regions where summer is conceived as bringing miasma 
and fever in her train, winter as bencheraly repressing these evil 
pouess, are not regions to be envied. ‘Where snow lies,” says 

smerson, “there is civil freedom,” and, conversely, where sunshine 
sickens, men have not the energy to be truly free. Winter, even in 
our own latitudes, is no doubt a potent disinfectant—Nature s 
Scavenger as it were, going, with sullen persistence, his melancholy 
round. But, even from this point of view, it is a necessary evi, 
not a positive good. The ingrained optimism of the majority of 
mankind has always a tendency, in the course of time, to accept as 


Positive good that which is only the less of two evils—to think the 
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febrifuge a beneficent invention of i it i 
nature which has invented the fever ae wall ey cutie 4 i 
itself one of the subtlest of nature’s inventions—w 
cent or maleficent, we must leave optimists and pessimists to 
it act more sins than ee 
ee : r than in persuading men that they posi- 
peg _like and enjoy the season of Pleo and denrenien, 
an is, after all, an animal, and, however, independent of the 
have rendered himself, his animal functions 
T ‘ All other animals of our latitudes 
either fly from the winter to “lands of summer across the sea,” or 
curl up in their nests and sleep the dead season through, or shiver 
in forlorn wretchedness, or—die. 2 
has lessened the terrors of winter for himself and a few of his 
domestic animals ; but it is only at the cost of mental and physical 
exertion to himself or his fellows that he can alleviate with a certain 
measure of contentment the winter of his discontent. 
reference to the “icy fang and churlish chidings of the winter’s 
wind” that the Duke in As You Like Jt employs his famous simile 
as to the uses of adversity. Even to this most cheery of optimist 
philosophers the “ usés” of winter are but as the precious jewel in 
the head of'the toad, which, for the rest, he admits to be ugly and 
venomous. Winter has its occasional pleasures to set against its 
which are, in fact, nothing but 
inst its abiding advantages. 
three hot days 
In no country 
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are still affected by them. 
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My Life” (Kegan Paul), is a little like one of Mr. Timbs’s com- 
pilations. The Rev. W. Quekett, who has died since this book was 
published, began life when the great bustard was still to be found on 
Salisbury Plain. Though he was born in Somerset, his family was 
originally from Scotland, and more immediately from Cumberland. 
His hook, in the good sense of the word, isa Jarrago—natural history 
notes enough to adorn a new edition of Gilbert White; old 
customs, ¢g., the clerk's notice in South Cadbury Church that a 
“ Vestry will be held about keeping birds in Lower Fields ; " stories 
of witches, &c. But the backbone of the book, as it was of Mr. 
Quekett’s life’s work, is female emigration. Most of our readers 
would have preferred the bone by itself; its anatomy would be 
interesting, and perhaps useful. But Mr. Quekett preferred to 
clothe it with all sorts of matter, good, bad, and indifferent— -his own 
lectures and sermons, Dickens's paper on him in Household Words 
for November, 1850, accounts of his travels, of his church-building, 
&c., &c. For twenty-four years he worked ‘in Christ's Church, St. 
George’s-in-the-East ; then Lord Aberdeen, “ wishing to express his 
sense of your highly meritorious exertions,” gave him the living of 
Warrington, to which the Crown appointed because its then holder 
was promoted to the Bishopric of Sodor and Man. In his East 
London work Mr. Quekett was associated with Lord and Lady 
Herbert. At Warrington he, perhaps, did less than those who had 
followed his earlier life, and who justly valued his brother the 
microscopist, expected. 2 

M. H. Gradis divides his “Histoire de Bordeaux” (Paris: 
Calmann Lévy) into five parts—old Bordeaux, the town under 
English tule, ‘the French Monarchy, the Revolution, modern 
times. Of these, English readers will naturally at once fasten on 
the second. The period, just three hundred years, was long enough 
to leave a mark on the country; and (as M. Gradis remarks, 
p-97) the sentiment patriotigue had not grown up in Guienne in 
the thirteenth century. The country had always kept up a stru; gle 
ae the Carolingian kings ; their fealty they gave to their aes 
of whom they held the English kings to be the lawful descendants ; 
indeed, they preferred dukes whose home was in England to dukes 
resident in their country: “ Leur éloignement était une cause 
d’indépendence, leurs visites une source de profits.” Under the 
English kings Bordeaux, says M. Gradis, was a kind of republic; it 
kept its old Roman institutions, and the title of citizen was sought 
after by nobles, Edward I. and Edward II. gave the Bordelais so 
many privileges in the wine trade that London grew jealous. With 
law-suits limited by statute to a single year, and fines not to exceed 
3 livres § sols, one could fancy Bordeaux would have been a happy 
family but for the Spanish fury with which the laws against heresy 
wereenforced. Gérard of Malemont, the Archbishop, sat on the Council 
of Toulouse, and in 1229 he began to enforce its decrees: ‘“ These 
measures seem to us monstrous; to the men of those days heresy 
was 2 felony, a crime of /ése-nation, a crime against society.” More 
than once the French nearly conquered Guienne ; St. Louis wouid 
have done so after Taillebourg (1242), one of the battles which 
English school histories ignore, but for the deadly sickness which 
decimated his army. Philip the Fair did get hold of the whole 
country, but restored it on condition that Edward I, would do 
homage for it. M. Gradis gives a very readable account of the 
whole period, enlivened with anecdotes like that of the fate of 
Richard II.’s murderer, who, recognised by the Bordeaux mob, was 
torn in pieces and his limbs nailed on the Palace of the Ombriére. 
With the same thoroughness he carries on his story to to-day, ending 
with a lament over the state of viticulture, thanks to the English 
oidium, the American phylloxera, and other plagues. 

Those who saw the jungle in the Colonial and Indian Exhibition 
may perhaps remember that it was the work of Mr. Rowland Ward, 
166, Piccadilly. We have now the fourth edition of this gentleman's 
“Sportsman's Handbook to Practical Collecting, Preserving and 
Artistic Setting Up” (Simpkin and Marshall), which is, indeed, 
practical, showing how to deal with creatures of all sizes, from 
elephants to buttertlies, and giving a list of the chief hunting- 
grounds for game of various kinds. 

We can well believe that ‘German volapiikists are frequentl 


-unintelligible;” indeed Mr. H. Harrison calls even the Frenc 


Professor Kerchoff's 0-/6fops-on (the future love of you women) 
“an agglutinated eccentricity.” We are disposed to say the same of 
“Volapiik ” (Hachette) in general. Pigeon-English has its raison 
d'tire, 50 have the old Jingua franca of the Levant and the pariah- 
Portuguese of the’ Malabar coast; but why an unfortunate being 
shoal have to learn that edinods is sis muls mal means “ we have 
been here six months ” passes our comprehension. Father Schleyer 
had better have stuck to his Breviary, or gone in for squaring the 
circle. We are glad Mr. Harrison does not think that Shakespear: 
Goethe, &c., will have to be translated into Volapik. 

Sir R. Temple, in “ Palestine Illustrated ” (Allen), aims at repro- 
ducing thirty-two studies made by him in oils of scenes in the oly 
Land, Of engravings of Scripture scenes there are plenty,:but 
colouring has seldom been attempted, and this Sir Richard renders 
admirably. His Mizpeh and the Pass of Beth-horon is one of 
the most striking things we have ever seen in the way of printing 


“in colours ; so is his Dead Sea, where the contrasts between green 


water, yellow and brown rock, and rosy mountain-range almost 

ass belief. Between his sketch of green, sunny Nazareth and 
that of the gloomy ruins of Titerias lies the whole gamut of colour ; 
and the letterpress is throughout no less interesting than the plates. 
Travelling early in the year—in February and March—Sir Richard 
missed the fine, dry, not too hot weather which can usually be 
reckoned on from the middle of March to early in May, but he got 
effects— stormy and wild, with outbreaks of splendour, when the 
glory beheld more than made up for toil and trouble.” We heartily 
recommend this most interesting quarto. 

Mr. G. Forbes’s “ Lectures on Electricity ” (Longmans), given to 
the Society of Arts in 1886, go into the subject in the most thorough 
way, and embody the latest discoveries. The lecture on dynamo- 
electric machinery shows the application of electrical principles to 
practical engineering. “ How is it,” asks Mr. Forbes, “ that people 
were so long in applying principles which Faraday had mastered as 
completely as we have done, though he could not express his ideas 
in terms of x, y, and 2?” His reply is “want of faith in those 
whose duty it was to make the application ;”” the moral being that 
theory and application must take care to work hand in hand. 


——————_——_—_— 


RECENT POETRY AND VERSE 


WE must honestly own that, with few exceptions, we consider Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes a far greater poet in prose than he is in 
verse ; itis pleasant to be able to add that some of the exceptions in 
question are to be found in his latest volume, “ Before the Curfew, 
and Other Poems” (Sampson Low). The piece which names the 
volume is simply perfect for combined pathos and that semi-pathetic 
phase of humour which is a specialité of the venerable author ; all 
who know and love the dear old man's work will join with us in 
mute thanks that for him, to whom we owe so much, it is “ Not bed- 
time yet!” The pieces written for Harvard Commemorations have, 
naturally, a more especially local interest, but we may draw notice 
to The Lyre of Anacreon;” next we should rank “ At the Satur- 
day Club,” and “Our Dead Singet "—Longfellow, to wit. But, 
perhaps, the most important piece is the poem read at the 25oth 
anniversary of the foundation of Harvard ; and, for pure wit, com- 
mend us to “ The Morning Visit ” and “ The Fléneur.” 

“ Juyerna : a Romance,” by H. Devereux Spratt (Digby anl 
Long), is, probably, 2 juvenile effort in tallad metre, and by no 
means devoid of promise, if the author will only take care. It 
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SKETCHES OF LIFE IN IRELAND—X11. 


« WEAVING.”—The first process connected with weaving is to 
have the design drawn on paper, divided by machine ruling and into 
squares, each square representing one thread in the fabric. 

This design is then reproduced, facsimile, on a series of cards by 
means of the punching machine (see illustration). The cards are 
then joined together, placed on the loom, the threads of yarn put 
through and knotted, and the weaving then commences. 

By the courtesy of Messrs. Robinson and Cleaver, of Belfast, we 
are enabled to give some statistics, showing the enormous amount 
of labour expended in weaving some doyleys, which were presented 
to Her Majesty the Queen in commemoration of her Jubilee. 

The doyley contained 3,060 threads of warp, and 4,012 threads of 
woof. These threads, if joined, would extend a distance of two and 


a-half miles. . 
The paper on whic 
12,000,000 squares, an 


complete. . 
The loom occupies a space 12 ft. in length and 11 ft. in height, and 


has 20,000 cards, weighing 1,650 lbs., containing nearly 10,000,060 
punched holes, which took six months to complete. 

From the Jacquard machines above the loom there are 12,240 cords, 

th small weights attached, employed to lift the threads of yarn ; 

these, in one continuous length, would reach adistance of twenty-five 
miles ; 61,2c0 knots were necessary to secure these cords in position. 
The total time occupied in tying knots and preparing the loom for 
weaving was seven months. A weight of 428 lbs. is lifted each time 
the weaver throws the shuttle. ‘ 

The little girl in our illustration is employed in winding the weft 
on reels to keep the weaver supplied. i 

By moderately hard work she is enabled to wind enough to keep 
two looms suppli 

« BMBROIDERING.”—Embroidering, technically called flowering, 
as it chiefly consists of embroidering flowers on handkerchiefs, &e., 
ig one of the chief cottage industries of the North of Ireland. 
Carried on by women in their own homes, it is the means of liveli- 
hood of a great many families in some of the villages round Belfast, 
notably at Bangor and the surrounding district. Each district is 
under the control of an agent who, after stamping the pattern on 
the article to be embroidered, gives it out to the embroiderers, 
collects it when finished, and sends it to one of the large retail firms 
in Belfast, or elsewhere, to be sold. The work is all done in the 
workers’ own homes, and, being socially inclined, they congregate 
in groups of four or five in the cottage of one of their “ set,” and 
chat away to one another while working. The agents complain 
that the art of embroidering has been gradually dying out, but 
thanks to the efforts of some of the ladies of Ireland and England, 
who are trying to form schools of embroidery, it bids fair to become 
papier again amongst the younger generation. Most of the 

usbands and sons of the Bangor embroideresses are seafarers, 
either sailors or fishermen. 
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is an Irish legend of medizeval times, and we must remark that It 1s 
a mistake in such a connection to introduce such words as “ elec- 
tric” and “ adumbrate,”—they are out of keeping. The story of 
Sir Armin and Morna is not a bad one; she is virtually the heroine, 
and not the O’Donohue’s daughter. ae 

Satire is not greatly in favour in the present day; if it 1s to be 
employed, it must be more powerfully written than in the case of 
“ Mephistopheles in Broadcloth,” by George Francis Armstrong 
(Longmans). The verse may pass, in spite of some rather queer 
rhymes, but the difficulty is this : Mephistopheles, ‘the sprite that 
evermore says may,” must be taken as really testifying to the worth 
of those whom he blames—therefore Mr. Gladstone, Sir F. Leighton, 
Browning, and others are after all treated after the manner of Balaam. 
The Father of Lies seems to have moments of repentance which are 
quite unworthy of his reputation ; and one cannot help remembering 
Macaulay’s advice to Montgomery apropos of “Satan,” viz. to cut 
out a given number of lines, and rename it ‘‘ Gabriel. 

“Tales and Legends in Verse,” by E. Cooper Willis, Q.C. (Kegan 
Paul), has much to please in the earlier and more romantic portion 
of the volume; the author seems to understand the true nature ofa 
ballad in such pieces as “The Chain of Gold "—note his effective 
employment of the Homeric repetition—“ The Battle of Hastings, 
and, best of all, “The Legend of Wilton Lea "—we should like to 
know if this last-named is true. “The Legend of Hawkstone 
Castle” reminds us alternately of “ Tamlane ” and “ Alice Brand, 
whilst amongst the others we hardly know how sufficiently to praise 
“ Philip Lee ’—space alone restrains us from quotation. 

«Francesca, and Other Poems,” by William J. Notley (Digby and 
Long), is obviously a juvenile work. The first is a story 0 
Southern jealousy and murder, told in rather good riding rhyme. 
The “ Epistle to Miranda ” is smooth and scholarly, but it is to. be 
hored that Mr. Notley will shortly grow out of his crude views as 
to religion and kindred topics, ‘To My Pipe ” is rather clever. | 

“Poems,” by Joseph M‘Kim Kegan Paul), may be read with 
some pleasure, especially for such simple and touching verses as 
“To the Friend of My Boyhood,” “A City Grave,” and « Little 
Jill.” The author is seen at his best in this style, but is not 
wanting, to a certain extent, in power! witness the piece entitled 
“Wrecked ;” whilst ‘“ Antecus and Hercules” embodies 2 good 
conceit. 

A good, but rather slight, volume of verse, is “The Unknown 
Madonna, and Other Poemnts,” by Rennell Rodd (David Stott). 
Mr. Rodd’s muse is so well known and generally accepted by all 
lovers of true poetry that it is needless to dwell on technical details, 
further than to say that there is no falling-off. The best poems in 
the book are “‘ Dante’s Grave,” “Ave Maria,” and, above all, “In 
Excelsis.” The translations from Heine are about up to the usual 
average ; but in “ Assisi” we must really protest against such a 
grammatical construction as “This was a man like you and I.” 

‘A decided literary curiosity, and interesting in its way, is “The 
Counting-out Rhymes of Children : Their cay Origin, and 
Wide Distribution: a Study in Folk-Lore,” by Henry Carrington 
Bolton (Elliot Stock). Of course we all remember these old 
expedients for deciding who were to be the players in some childish 
game, but few, probably, imagined that they were relics of ancient 
sorcery and divination by lot; yet Mr. Bolton makes out a strong 
case tm favour of his hypothesis. He has collected rhymes of the 
kind from all nations, and it is singular to notice what a general 
family relation they bear to each other. He asks for further 
information, so we may tell him that in British country districts 
children usually practise the divination mentioned at page 6 by 
means of the wild rye-grass, and that there are variants of the 
formula ; also, that he omits the best-known of any of the rhymes 
in question, viz. “I had a little nutting-tree.” How could Mr. 
Bolton repeat that stupid old story as to the origin of “Hocus 
Pocus?” We should advise him to consult his friend Mr. Leland. 

“Barly Prose and Poetical Works of John Taylor, the Water- 
Poet” (Hamilton Adams), is a book rather for antiquarians than 
for the ordinary reader ; still these tracts contain much curious 
information, notably those on Old Parr, and on Nicholas Wood, the 
Kentish gormandiser. The volume is handsomely produced. 

We have also to acknowlédge from Messrs. Vicetelly c(* Mer- 
maid” Series) “ Webster and ‘ ourneur,” with an introduction and 
notes by John Addington Symonds ; from Messrs. Remington, the 
penultimate volume of “In the Watches of the Night,” by Mrs. 
Horace Dobell; from Mr. W. M. Maclardy of Sydney, “A Pedlar’s 
Pack,” by Dowell O'Reilly; from Mr. Thomas fee Clapham, 
“Paustestra, a Drama, and Other Poems and Essays,” by “ Vere- 
stra,” B. Sc. (London) ; and from Mr. M. Bennett, 232, High 
Holborn, “Ihe Babes in the Wood Continued,” by Henry George 
Churchill. 


“ Chris” (2 vols.: Macmillan 


Reavers of Mr. W. E. Norris's 
and Co.) are to be congratulated on the pleasure they will have in 
making the acquaintance of the exceedingly charming yor'>+ lad 


whose name of Christina is shortened into the title of th. novel. 
The book, without her, would not be much: with her, it i more 


than ordinarily worth reading. The troubles through which Chris 
passes are neither deep nor lasting : but they are quite eran to 
test and bring out the qualities of a refreshingly pure and healthy- 
natured heroine. We are making an important omission, however. 
There is one rival to Chris herself in the affection of every right- 
minded reader ; and she has one sorrow which is deep and lasting. 
This rival is Peter—a dog who, both in his life and in his tragic death, 
deserves a high place among the dogs of fiction. “All his ways are 
delightfully natural: and his impish hostility to the ankles of one 
particularly disagreeable old lady merit, and obtain, the profoundest 
sympathy. There is a great eal- both of humour and of pathos 
about Péter. All the subordinate characters are sufficiently natural, 
without being otherwise particularly interesting, or doing anything 
very noteworthy ; and to read the novel is like nothing so much as 
suddenly coming out into the fresh and open air after the morbid, 
hospitalilike air of fiction in general. It is not to underrate Mr. 
Norris's work to feel that very much of the pleasure of reading it 
is due to its healthy character, apart from its artistic qualities. 

As much certainly cannot be said of Esmé Stuart’s “ Joan 
Vellacot” (3 vols. : Bentley and Son). This is a matrimonial novel 
& outvance, of the usual morbid order, but written with more ability 
than is usual in the case of novels of its kind. There is no occasion 
to say anything of the plot further than that it is the same as that 
of many scores—it would scarcely be unsafe to say hundreds—of 
stories written by ladies during the last few years. The distin- 
guhig ability is shown in the portraiture of Margaret Austin, the 
wronged wife, in whose nobility of character the interest (with 
exceptional poy) well-nigh exclusively centres. And certain 
she has need of all the: nobility that is conferred upon her, consi- 
dering that Esmé Stuart has thought fit to mate her with a con- 
temptible hound of a husband, A little more manliness, either 
jn mind or in heart, would have much more than doubled the 
interest of the story. Of Joan, who gives her name to the novel, it 
need only be said that she is the conventional siren of fiction, a 
trifle emphasised. On the whole, the novel is much too long, too 
full of repetitions, and too depressingly miserable to suit all tastes; 
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but it is unquestionably able, and calculated to leave a strong, 


hough unpleasant, impression. “ ; 
SE Eee a a seach care extended scale than Joan Vellacot is 
the heroine of “So as by Fire,” by J. F. Seton (1 vol.: pee 
Literary Society). Her lovers are simply past counting, anc, asi 


her affairs were insufficient to satisfy any ordinary ones i ta 
things, she has a serious sister who is so unlucky as to fall in love 
‘ nstruction. 


with the Catholic priest who is giving her religious 1 
This Father Cyril i a very unclerical person indeed. Not only 
does he avow his passion to his fair catechumen, but he substitutes 
himself for a sient who is going to fight a duel, and deceives his 
opponent, and the seconds on both sides, as to his identity, by 
coming upon the ground, firing, and being fired at, with his hea 

and face wrapped up in a cowl. Altogether, it 18 not easy to pick 
one’s way safely through “ So as by Fire.” There are so many 


love-affairs, and all are so equally stupid, that it 1s impossible to 
avoid mixing them up, the consolation being that this result matters 
but little. The novel may be shortly described as a chaos = 
flirtings and jiltings, interlarded with religious disquisitions, an 
freely peppered wit ungrammatical and mis-spelt Italian. i 
Mr. Algernon Gissing has, in a very happy manner, occupied 
ground which certainly has never hitherto obtained its vates nets : 
that is to say, the neighbourhood of Bredon Hill, between Tewkes- 


bury and’ Evesham. His novel, “Joy Cometh in the Morning” (2 
vols. : Hurst and Blackett) is, we may assert with the confidence of 
and still current 


authority, an excellent picture of old-world life 

dialect As the erieae slope of the Cotswolds, the talk being 
especially admirable, both in manner and matter. _Indeed, the 
excellence of the local colouring is out of all proportion to that of 
the story, which is neither probable nor interesting, while the 
leading characters are almost caricatures of angelic joodness or of 
fiendishness, as the case may be. Evidently, Mr. Gissing’s observant 


faculties are very much more developed than his capacity for imagi- 


nation, and he’ will do well in future not to attempt to soar beyond 

their range. Within them, he merits the highest praise as a rural 
ainter, at once accurate and pee ez : 

aris,” by Philip Lafargue (Macmillan 

and Co.), Minerva is represented by an amiable but feeble-minded 

zesthete, Juno by a rather vulgar and exceedingly self-sufficient 

good-looking and good-hearted 


lout, and Paris by a selfish and disagreeable young ba ha 


herself how she decides, and what came of her decision; for he will 
come upon many passages worth noticing. ut we r 
against the degradation of “the tale of Troy divine, and of any 
other of the great old stories, into masquerading as an anecdote of 
a frivolous young woman of the period and three stupid and 
commonplace young men. There should be a touch of the heroic, 


even in such imitations ; and in the present instance there is cer- 
tainly nothing of the kind. 


—_—— Oo 


FISHES IN THEIR SEASON—THE TURBOT 


Ir is not a little surprising that this fine fish so beloved of 
Cardinals and Aldermen, “the finny turbot,” as it was called by the 
Italian gourmets of the olden time, should be so scarce, seeing that 
it is one of the most fecund inhabitants of the great deep, yielding, 
as we know on the best authority, millions of eggs. The scarcit 
of the turbot is, of course, comparative, but when any fis 
yields its ova so geben one very naturally expects its progeny 
to be plentiful and cheap, but in respect of the latter condition, the 
turbot at times ranks in price far above even the salmon. 

In the month of October, some five years ago, whilst on a visit to 
Great Grimsby, I saw half-a-dozen of these fish sold on “the 
Pontoon,” the’ piscatorial Bourse of the Great North Sea, at prices 
ranging from a sovereign to one pound ten shillings, the weights 
of the turbot varying from eight to twelve or fourteen pounds. 
What the cost of these fish would be in the fishmongers’ sbsoe of 
the West End of London, on that same day, I had no means of 
knowing, but the charge made would not be less, probably, than 
four or five shillings per pound weight ; “ they are very scarce, you 
know, in this stormy weather,” would likely be the reply of the 
tradesman. if his customer remonstrated against the price. 

It is told that, once upon a time, in a stormy season there came 
an order to Billingsgate from the Treasurer of a City Company to 
provide a big fish for a big City banquet : that order was at once 
transmitted to the master of a trawler at Hull, who, at great risk of 
shipwreck, set his sails, and departed in search of turbot, Fortune 
favoured him, and he returned to port having on board three big 
fish, two of which were turbot, and the other a splendid example of 
the cod. What the master of the craft and his men received for his 
work was never made known, but Mr. Buckland used to say that 
those at the banquet who partook of the fish swallowed _half-a- 
crown with each mouthful, 

Long ago, on the banks of the Firth of Forth, at Newhaven, near 
Edinburgh, I have seen a thirteen-pounder, and a beautiful fish it was, 
disposed of for the sum of twenty pence, and a Scottish fishwife has 
been known to carry eight of such turbot in a creel on her back 
from “the Pans” to Edinburgh (Preston Pans distant about seven 
miles from the city) and not bring much more home with her than 
half a sovereign realised from the sale of the lot ; but in those days— 
I am thinking of the thirties and forties of the present century—at 
times of a good haul fine fresh herrings were aly four a penny, or, 
as some of the hawkers would put the price, “twa for a bawbee ;”” 
“Caller haddies” were equally inexpensive, whilst a sharp cook 
could buy a presentable codfish for tenpence, and obtain a hundred 
sauce oysters for half the money. Apropos to Newhaven, which has 
for a lone period been famous for its fish dinners, the late Dr. 
Robert Chambers told the writer that one Saturday afternoon he 
took tea along with some literary friends in an humble hostelry of 
that village, the charge for an ample meal, at which was served a 
bountiful ue ved of stewed turbot as well as a heaped dish of 
fried fillets of haddock, being only at the rate of sevenpence half- 
penny each; “the charge for a fish dinner at that time,” added the 
genial doctor, “ was tenpence a head.” 

The celebrity of the turbot as an article of table luxury has 
been long established, and is well known to all who read. From 
the time of Apicius down to the days of our modern Mansion House 
banquets, the proper preparation of that classic fish has given cause 
of anxiety to even the greatest professors of the arts of the cuisine, 
some of whom have occasionally been found guilty of tampering 
with the fins! Many of my readers have doubtless encountered in 
the course of their reading that choice anecdote of the great 
ecclesiastical dignitary who, when the opportunity presented itself, 
used to pay a visit to the kitchen of his friends, in order to see 
what was in preparation for such dinners as he was invited to par- 
take of, On one occasion, whilst he was residing for a few days in 
a country mansion-house, where a new woman-cook had recently 
arrived, he found to his horror that she had just cut off the fins of a 
fine turbot about to be boiled for dinner! His lordship was at first 
dumbfounded, but quickly recovering his presence of mind, he 
bade the woman hasten and procure a needle and thread, and, with 
his own dainty episcopal fingers, this great man of the Church 
sewed the fins on the fish, being doubtless rewarded at table with 
a liberal helping of the delicacy. 

The Romans entertained a profound respect for the turbot—or 
rather for thase who were able to give such fish to their friends— 
which could only be procured by means of a very liberal expendi- 
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ture of money. Once upona time, a cardinal who had the happi- 
ness to possess two of these fine fish created quite a sensation. He 
invited a score of friends to dinner, directing his mattre de hétel to 

repare both of the fishes for the table; he then instructed his butler 
in bringing in one of them to let it fall as he entered the dining- 
room. This the well-trained servant did, much to the horror of 
the assembled guests, who knew, of course, that His Eminence 
would not then permit the fish to be served. But judge of their 
surprise when my lord the Cardinal commanded his chief butler to 
“bring another turbot.” Such a circumstance had never before 
taken place. It has been often asserted that many of the turbot of 
the recherché Roman banquets were only brill, which is not unlikely; 
but it would be a pity to admit that the fish of Domitian was not a 
true turbot. Nowadays we know that brill—and the brill is a very 
good fish when you cannot geta better one—is often enough sold 
as a turbot to ignorant people who cannot tell the difference between 
the one fish and the other. I cannot say how much was charged 
for.a turbot by the fishmongers of Rome in the olden time, but the 
sum was a considerable one even in the days of luxury—as the 
satirists used to write— 


Great turbots and late suppers lead 
& To debt, disgrace, and abject need. 
or 
Great turbots and the soup dish led 
To shame at last and want of bread. 


The finest turbot, as we know that fish, are obtained from Holland 
the Dutch being still the best and most industrious fishers of the 
period. Most of the turbot caught on the coast of Holland find their 
way to Billingsgate, but very fine examples are occasionally caught 
in our immediate waters by the trawlers at Brixham, Devon, 
as also on the Varne and Ridge Banks, between Dover and Calais. 
As has been stated, the turbot is not so plentiful as fishery 
economists think it ought to be, judging by its fecundity, which, 
however, is also a characteristic of some others of our table fishes. 
Turbot are caught in trawl-nets, and also by means of. baited lines, 
and the fish frequently attains to large dimensions. One is recorded 
as having been captured in Scotland which turned the scale at 
ninety pounds ; but it is difficult to believe that the fish in question 
was really a turbot, some economists holding that it must 
have been in reality a halibut. Examples of the true turbot which 
have been of the weight of thirty pounds have more than once been 
captured, but the general run of these fish which find their way to 
market are about half that weight. It is lamentable to know that 
vast numbers of immature turbot are annually taken in the pocket 
of the trawl-net—fish of the size of about a crown-piece ; these, of 
course, are never brought on shore, but are at once thrown over- 
board, and if they were living when restored to the water from 
whence they had been taken no great harm would have been done, 
as they might in time grow into marketable fish. More than 
100,000/, has been paid in one year to the Dutch fishers for the 
supplies of turbot which they bring to the Thames, and we would 
most willingly pay double the amount if the fishers of Holland 
could earn the sum by doubling the supply. Turbot used to be 
prepared for the'table by being boiled, and were dished and garnished 
with great care, being sometimes ornamented with the berry of the 
hen lobster, and, as an accompaniment, sauce made from that cele- 
brated crustacean was usually served along with it. But the 
turbot of the period are being served from a side table very often 
cooked in pieces; at all events, it is not now de rigueur to boil and 
serve the whole fish on a great dish, as was at one time the rule on 
the occasion of an important dinner being given. “The fins,” as 
has been hinted, are greatly esteemed by epicures, and a careful 
carver takes care while dividing the fish to send a morsel of the 
delicacy on each plate. J. G. B. 


Messrs. E. ASCHERBERG AND Co.—A homely Scotch tallaa 
which will touch the hearts of the old folks is “ The Auld Wife,” 
words from “ The Novel Reader,” music by Leslie Trowbridge ; 4 
genuine success may be anticipated for this song.—There is a 
melancholy interest attached to the late Ciro Pinsuti's deeply 
pathetic song, “ Rest for the Weary,” of which he said, “ I consider 
it the best song I have ever written.” The pathetic words are by 
Arthur Chapman; it is published in two keys, C minor and 
minor.— Beyond the Stars,” written and composed By KF, ii 
Weatherly and F. N. Lohr, is highly creditable to these well-known 
and popular coilaborateurs.— Album of Eight Songs,” music by 
Arthur Fox, contains a variety of styles, grave and gay. Most 
pleasing of the set are: No. I. “Gaspar Becerra,” words by Long- 
fellow ; No. IV. “ Come, Sleep,” words by Beaumont and Fletcher ; 
No. V. “Hey, Ho!” words by Samuel Daniel; and No. VIII. 
“The Requiem of the Year,” words by Walter Fox. 


CHARLES WooLHOUSF.—Two of Robert Burns’ most beautiful 
oems, A Rosebud by My Early Walk” and “ Sae Far Awa’,” have 
en charmingly set to music by J. Jacques Haakman, who has 
quite entered into the meaning of the words ; these songs are well 
worthy the attention of Scottish singers.— Twilight Visions,” 
written and sampesetl by Lewis Novra and Herbert F. Sharpe, is 
replete with healthy sentiment.—Spirited and stirring is “ The 
Magyar’s Home,” written and composed by Lloyd Wollen and G. 
Saint George.—Excellent practice will be found in “ Caprice,” in D 
minor, for the pianoforte, by Wilfrid Davies. 


C. B. TREE.—A calm and soothing song is “ Evening 
Thoughts,” written and composed by J. Wilmot Page and Arthur 
Briscoe.—-A cheerful vone for an encore is ‘ Loveland Echoes,” 
written and composed by Gilbert Shirley.—As a proof of its lasting 
popularity, we need only mention that “ Fédora Gavotte,” by A. H. 
Harvey, has arrived at its twentieth revised edition. —" The Tyrolese 
Valse,” by H. Davan Wetton, will surely be foremost amongst the 
favourites of the season. 


Messrs. SCHOTT AND Co.——A very chirming duet for soprano 
and tenor is “ Mon Coeur Léve Toi,” words by de Balzac, music by 
A. Goring Thomas.—A song which will take a good place in a con- 
cert programme is “Relics,” written and composed by Clifton 
Bingham and Henri Logé; it is published in C and E flat—Showy 
pieces for the drawing-room are “Trois Valses pour Piano,” par 
C.S. Heap.—The same may be said of “ Cavatine,” pour violin avec 
accomp. de piano, by F. J. Simpson, Mus. Bac., Oxon., and of 
“ Gavotte en Ré (D),” pour violin et piano, by L. Balfour Mallett.— 
Bright and tuneful is “Fleurs Printanierés” (“ Lenzbliithen ”), * 
polka, by F. Devrient, aprés Leitert. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—A capital song for a convivial meetin of 
any description where the male element preponderates is “The 
Union J ack,” words by Livia Besley, music by A. W. Constantine. 
There is a spirited unison chorus (Wm. Dunkley.—(“ Gondelied ” 
for the pianoforte, by Catherine Heaton, is a pleasing morceau to 
learnt by heart and played in the gloaming (Messrs. Robert Cocks 
and Co.) Tuneful and danceable is “Garde du Corps Polka,” by 
Robert Hels (Messrs. Riviére and Hawkes).—" Polish Dance "and 


“ Alsthetic Gavotte,” by T. Cheetham, are pretty drawing-room 
pieces (J. Pitman). 
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Good Complexton! 


ano Nice Hands! 


OTHING adds so much to personal attractions as a bright, clear 
complexion, and a soft skin. Without them the handsomest and 
, most regular features are but coldly impressive, whilst with them the 
plainest become attractive; and yet there is no advantage so easily secured. 
The regular use of a properly prepared Soap is one of the chief means ; but 
the Public have not the requisite knowledge of the manufacture of Soap to 
guide them to a proper selection, so a pretty box, a pretty colour, or an 
agreeable perfume too frequently outweighs the more important consideration, 
viz.: the Composition of the Soap itself, and thus many a good complexion 
is spoiled which would be enhanced by proper care. 


A most Eminent Authority on the Skin, 


Professor Sir Erasmus Wilson, RR... 


Writes in the JourRNArI. OF CUTANEOUS MEDICINE :— 


“TPHE use of a good Soap is certainly calculated to preserve the Skin in 
ae health, to maintain its complexion and tone, and prevent its falling | 
a into wrinkles. PEARS is a name engraven on tho memory of the 
oldest inhabitant; and PEARS’ Transparent SOAP is an article of the 
nicest and most careful manufacture, and one of the most refreshing 

“ond agreeable of balms for the Skin.” 


O persons whose skin is delicate or sensitive to changes in the weather, 
winter or summer, PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP is invaluable, 
as, on account of its emollient, non-irritant character, Redness, Roughness 

and Chapping are prevented, and a clear appearance and soft velvety condition 
ntaintained, and a good, healthful and attractive complexion ensured. Its agree- 
able and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties, 
commend it as the greatest luxury and most elegant adjunct to the toilet, 


Testimonial from 


Madame Adelina Patti. 


“I HAVE found PEARS’ SOAP matchless for the Hands and Complexion.” 
‘ Gefz- 
Pa Me . 


PEARS’ TABLETS & BALLS: PEARY’ 
Transparent Is. each. Larger Sizes, 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. Transparent 


SOAP (The 2s. 6d. Tablet Is perfumed with Otto of Roses.) 
e A smaller Tablet (unscented) is sold at 6d. SOAP, ® 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


FAULDING, STRATTON, AND CO. 


Linendrapers to Her Majesty and His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
HAVE REMOVED FROM COVENTRY STREET 


To 124, PALL MALL, S.W. 


ae ea amie ET pa Every Description of DAMASK TABLE LINEN, SHEETINGS. ‘TOWELLINGS. &e., &e 

“THE ” Every yard bears the name LOUIS," 
and the wear of every yard, from the 
cheapest quality to the best,is guaranteed 


Now within reach of all—rich or poor. Mountford’s genuine 
Green Turtle, of finest possible quality, expressly for Epicures 


‘and Convalescents. Per half-pint at 8s. 6d., of best Shops, 
or sample of David Challen, Wholesale Agent, London, N. 


— Hay be obtained 66 Ol J ” i ‘ 

EW SHIRTS for OLD ONES AMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS CY on emo 87 Ly IS New Shades to THOS. WALLIS and 

r eo | , S < 

Old Shirts refitted with Irish Linen Fronts and Hemstitched, Embroidered. or Plain. Guaran- e.) CO., Holborn Circus, London, E.C., 
Cuffs. Good quality, 2s. 6d. each. Specially fine | teed Pure Flax (no adulteration) direct from manu- 


VELVETEEN who supply all shades and all qualities 
reais 


at most moderate prices. 


Linen, as.each. New Shirts made to order. facturers. Also pure Linen goods. Samples post 
GEO. O'BRIEN and CO., Manufacturers, Belfast. | free. 3EORGE O'BRIEN and CO., Belfast. 
ili Pes ea eh saan Se 


CLARKE’S “FAIRY” MENU LAMP, from 5s. each. 
CLARKE'S “FAIRY” MENU CARDS, ls. per doz. post free. 


CLARKE’S “FAIRY” MENU LAMP is a combination of 
Flower Holder, Lamp, and Menu Holder. 


THIS IS ONE OF THE MOST CHARMING NOVELTIES OF THE SEASON. 
NO DINNER TABLE COMPLETE WITHOUT THEM. 

The “FAIRY ” MENU LAMPS are made in two sizes, the large 
“Fairy” size for burning the double-wick ‘ Fairy” Lights, and the small 
“ Fairy-Pyramid ” size, for burning the single wick Pyramid Lights. : 

The “FAIRY” MENU LAMPS can be obtained retail from ail 
Dealers in Fairy Lamps; and wholesale from the Patentee, 


S. CLARKE, ; 
“AIRY” AND “PYRAMID” LAMP AND LIGHT WORKS 


CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 


SHOW ROOM:—8I, ELY PLACE, HOLBORN CIRCUS, E.C. 


Purchasers having any difficulty in getting either the “ FAIRY ” 
LAMPS or ‘“* FAIRY” LIGHTS are solicited to apply to the Patentee, 
ill give the address of his nearest Agent. ' F 
whe TARRE'S “FAIRY” LIGHTS have double wicks, give a beautiful 
light, burn ten hours each. Six lights in a box, Is. per box. : 
CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” LIGHTS have single wicks, burn nine 
hours each. Eight lights in a box, 8d. per box. . 
CLARKE’S “FAIRY” MENU CARDS, Is. per dozen, post free. 
A [Menu Card is given with every ‘ Fairy” Lamp. Please ask for it, 


’ i lamp. 
ae ge T RAIRY ” MENU CARD will be sent post free on 


= y aD Note that every ““FAIRY” LAMP has the Patentee's nam. ‘ 


and Trade Mark ‘‘ FAIRY” upon it. ' —— — 
or “Pyramid” Lights only are suitable for these Lamps. 


CAUTION.—Clarkes “Fairy” 


STEAM ENGINES 
One H.P. Upwards. 
Simple. _, Durable. 


Moderate in Price, 
and snitable for all purposes 


"TIME-CHECKING MACHINES 


NO Overpayments. 
NO Errors. 


FRY’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Ciggulag and Band 
inches. Fi 
Catalogue G free on NO Disputes. 
application. : : Z 
E. S. "HINDLEY, | Ask your Grocer for a Sample, ‘gratis. Absolute Accuracy. 
1r, Queen Victoria Street, heiaks 
London adapted to those whose digestive 


“Tt is especially ad: 
Organs are weak.’ —Sir CHARLES A. CAMERON, 


CHAPMAN & CO. 


ARRIVALS 


SPRING 


M.D Great Economy. 


Checks Overtime worked. 


(State Number to be Checked 
when writing for a Catalogue.) 


Employers of labour WHO 
APPRECIATE ECONOMY 
cannot afford to run their 
business without our Checking 
Appliances. 


THE RACES. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S 


“A” CLASS FOR CHECKING MEN, 


ES 


NOVELTIES) =. 
: Chee Mechanise Ba | 
LARGEST and CHOICEST) seecsive. nee 
ASSORTMENT , erste opie Turret. ge | 
—— — IN THE. KINGDOM. | javentions perfected. | — me 
(GELEBRATED BINOCULARS, PATTERNS POST FREE. | Patents obtained. 5 Veet 
In Sling Cases. Unrivalled for Power and Definition, — ae i E "Og 
New Illustrated, ie lat Free by SILKS at L00M PRICES Agents for the disposal “ a ig 
any 1d WAT Write for Patterns. : 
NEGRETTI and ZAMBRA | oor yp LLEWELLYN MACHINE GO. BRISTOL. 
NEGR AND oar MAKERS Wwo0 N DRESSES at ‘i 28 al ‘pg 
HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. LOOM PRICES aa Be 
Branches—4s, Cornhill, 122, Regent St. Write for P Ee cP 
‘ Photographic Stadio rite for Patterns. zo Ee 
rysta! ace, ydenham. OF - 
COTTON DRESSES at ATKINSON & PHILIPSON, Newcastle-on-Tyne 


i EE EL: SERS 
Negretti and Zambra’s ILLUSTRATED CaTALOGUE 
of Meteorological, Optical, Nauucal, and Surveying 
Instruments, 1,300 Engravings, price 5. 5d, 
Telephone No., 6.583, , 
Telegraphic Address, “ Negretti,” London. 


i 


LOOM PRICES 


Write for Patterns. 


CHAPMAN & CO, 


SRELLAS. 
as. 6d. each, 
THE SOS a 
“PAR | KER” #.c" NOTTING HILL, LONDON, W. la 
rt 
UMBR ELL “wil sik sa OZODONT, THE FRAGRANT 
BRLELLA#C) INDUSTRY MILLS, | Beto aie le 
istered. ; ifull ‘eth. Rescuing the! cay, and Renderin| 
3 aia) BRADFORD. —_| S3S.NiStusatittnate Tfeanlenan 


d to the breath by Cattarrh, Bad 


28. 9d., or 36 stamps. 
obviated by this fragrant, and 


odour communicate 


mounted sticks, Parcels Post free, 
Teeth, &c., is entirely 


ooo sold in1a months. List and testimonials free. 


BeRiSER” Umbrella War S, fone chee Si elele Salutary Antiseptic. Price 2s. 6d. Sold everywhere. 
By Special Royal & Imperial Warrant LA BOURBOULE 
TO L ADIE S (AUVERGNE, FRANCE), Thermal Season 
e from 25th May to rst October. All classes of Weak- 
ness. Res iratory Organs, and Skin Disease, Rheu- 
Egerton Burnett's Ness ins. Diabetes, Intermittent Fevers. 
Pure Woot, Best Dye. 
peace Site STOUT PEOPL 


As supplied by him for 
Court Mourning and 
General Wear, are in 
great demand, oe 

A variety of qualities 


OBESITY easily, pleasantly, 


from 1s, aid. to 4s. 6d. together with the ‘prescription, advice. a - 
erga, hace "he pasting HOW FO-ACT. tent ERE on apts 
= ss black shoud wete for| | AYETTES, tion,“ The only soramon Sense york OF COrDU ney 
Any LencTH SOLD patterns direct to List No. 1 (Set for Patterns). . 43 3 9 E. K. LYNTON, Bloomsbury Mansion, Bloomsbury, 
EGERTON URNETT, Tet Ne, EE eae os . ondo: 
List No. 4 oe ee @ BRT 8 


List No. 6* be Ae eto e +32 ° 

DR. DAY'S HYGIENIC BABY LINEN 
# A Speciality for Hot Climates. 

Full sana post free. 

ADDLEY BOURNE, Ms Sloane. Street, Belgravia 

(late of Piccadilly) 


BORAX 
EXTRACT 


SOAP. 


QUEEN’S PATENT FOR 
UTILITY. 


Hanburys 


“Perfected 


Cod Liver Oil 


“Ts as nearly tasteless as Cod Liver Cilgen be.” 
r : Lancet, 
«Zag almost the delicacy of Salad Oil.”— 
British Medical Journal, 
“No Nauseous eructations follow after it is 
swallowed.”’— : Medical Press. 
It can be borne and digested by the most deli- 
cate; it is the only oil which does not ‘‘re; ia 


“2? 
< 


Price from 73d per yard. 
Catalogue of Tron Fencing,.Hurdles. &c., 
r 


j ec. 5 
AYLISS, JONES and BAYLISS, 

WOLVERHAMPTON ; and 
London Office and Show-Rooms — 


139 and 141, 


CANNON STREET. E. ° A 
The Great B irt and for these reasons the most efficacious kind iv, 
Extractor— er- use, Jn capsuled Bottles only, at 1s. 4d., 28. 6d., 
fection.” ds, 9d., and 98. Soup EvERYWHERE. 

™ BYNIN, 33222 
valuable adjunc' -Liver 
Packets One Penny § Oil, being not only 8 highly; 

Wi 


soncentrated and nutritious Food, but a po 

3id to the cea of all starchy and farinaceous 
matters, rendering them easy 0! assimilation b' 
the most.enfeebled invalid. Brxty, being quid, 
is entirely free from the inconvenient treacle-like 


consistence of ordinary Malt Extract. It_is ve 


palatable, and possesses the nutritive and pe 
properties of malt in perfection. It is a val uable 
remedy in Consumption ond Wasting Diseases. 
‘In Bottles at 18. 9d. each. 


Tn Bottles ot 
MADE WITH BOILING WATER 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK 


etof PARIS 


8 Is PERFUMER 
VIOLETTES& SAN REMOS FOU ME 


MUGUET DES B BOAF, eto. 
ROYAL THRIDAGE SOAP, 


and Upwards 


Sold by all Grocers and 
Soap Dealers. 


TRADE MARK REGD. 


PATENT Borax COMPANY, 
ANUFACTURERS, 
Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


any Person 
Camden Park Road, 


[Certain | HARNESS’ | cure. 
ELECTROPATHIC BELT 


OR 


Sciatica. 


R. J. WATSON, Esq., 13, Market Street, Harwich, 
writes: — ‘Harness’ Electropathic Belt has com- 
pletely cured me of sciatica, After wearing tt fora 
week I got better, and am now quite Tree JSrom 
pain.” ae 
Guaranteed to generate a mild continuous current of 
Electricity, which speedily cures all Disorders of the 
Nerves, Stomach, Liver 2nd Kidneys. Thousands of 
Pamphlet & Advice free on 
application to Mr. C. B. Harness, Conssit- 
Medical Battery Co. Ltd. 


HEALTH FOR ALL. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS 


THESE PILLS PURIFY THE BLOOD. 
Correct all Disorders of 
TheLIVER, STOMACH. KIDNEYS, &BOWELS 


They are wonderfully Efficacious in Ailments 
incidental to Females of all ages ; and as a 
General Family Medicine are Unsurpassed. 


ing Electrician, the 
Only Address, Lo "7 VELOUTINE SOAP 
52, OXFORD ST. de et, oom ne Osboce Garett & Co, i 


Call to-day, if’ possible. or write at once 


CLEARANCE SALE 


of . 

GRATES, 
CHIMNEY PIECES, 
TILES, FENDERS, &o. 


at Enormous Reductions. 


MAPPIN & WEBB, 
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THE MOST DELICATE WHISKEY IN THE WORLD. 


BOTTLED IN DUBLIN. 


SAMPLE (One Doren) CASE sent 
Girect from Dublin, Carriage paid, to any 
address in the United Kingdom. 


PRICE 42/= PER CASE: 
E. & J. BURKE. DUBLIN: 


WHOOPING | 
COUGH 


INSTANTLY RELIEVED and 


QUICKLY CURED. 


PAGE'S 


»VAPOURISER 


GRESOLENE 


Children, by, simply breathing the Vapour | of 
Cresolene, ‘obtain in a few seconds extraordinary relief 
in Whooping Cough, and the disorder is rapidly putan 
end to, generally in a few days. It is a perfectly safe 
remedy, and will not harm the youngest child. 
CRES SOLENE, is ont valuable: in ‘Asthma. Catarrh, 
ar ver, Diphtheria, Hay Fever, &c. 

CRESOLENE is claimed to be the’ most powerful 
antiseptic and disinfectant_known. 

VAPOURISER, with LAMP COMPLETE. and 
20z, BOTTLE of CRESOLENE, 7s. 6d., Post FREE 
in the United Kingdom ; or can be obtained throu 
any Chemist. The Cresolene can be had separately 
in bottles, at rs. 4d. and as. 6d. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR EUROPE: 
ALLEN and HANBuRYS, 


Plough Court, LONDON, E.C. 


Ask your Chemist for a Descriptive Circular. 
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DAMASK 
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OYAL IRISH LINEN SHEET- 

ING, Fully Bleached, 2 yards wide, ts. turd. per 
yard, a4 yards wide, as. 4}d. per yard (the most durable 
article made). 
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ROLLER TOWELLING, 18 inches 
wide, 34d. per yard. 


GURPLICE LINEN, 7d. per yard ; 


Linen Dusters, 3s 4d., Glass Cloths, 4s. 6c. per doz. 


FINE LINENS and Linen Diaper, 
83d. per yard. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases 
from 1s, 44d, each. 


FISs# NAPKINS, 2s. 11d. per doz. 
DINNER NAPKINS, 5s. 6d. per 


dozen. 
"TABLE CLOTHS, 2 yards square, 
KITCHEN TABLE CLOTHS, 
_ tijd. each, 
S TOWELS, 4s. 4d. per dozen. 
ONOGRAMS, Crests, Coats of 
SAMPLES and Illustrated Price 
ist. 
World. 
OBINSON and CLEAVER, 
Empress of Germany, 
BELFAST. 


as. 11d, $ 23 yards by 3 yards, gs. 11d. each. 
TRONG HUCKABACK 
M ‘Arms, Initials, &c., Woven and Embroidered 
OST FREE to any part of the 
By Special Appcintments to the Queenand the 

Telegraphic Address—" LINEN,” Belfast. 
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ARTISTES EN CORSETS. , 


“ART WHEN 
IN FAILS.” 


CORSETS made fro 

fitted wee at to 10 a eee eee And seetally 

poe SETS and SUPPORTING STAYS, f 

Deformities. Curvatures, Spinal Complaints, ‘and 
efects of the F: igure under medical supervision, 

SELECTED FRENCH CORSETS, trom 1 guinea 


Full Descripti i u 
on whan Circularsand Measurement orms 


134, NEW BONDST., LONDON, w. 


PETER 
ROBINSON'S 


COURT AND PamILy 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE 
256 to 262, REGENT STREET. 


ON RECEIPT OF LETTER OR 
TELEGRAM, 
Mourning Goods will be forwarded to any part of 


PETER ROBINSON, MOURNING "WARE: 
HOUSE. REGENT STREET. 


[NEXPENSIVE MOURNING, 
as wellas the Richest Qualities, can be supplied by 


PETER ROBINSON 
upon advantageous terms. to Families. 


RENCH and ENGLISH 
DRESSMAKING at very moderate charges. 


PARCELS POST FREE. 
MADE-UP ARTICLES, 
OR MATERIALS BY THE YARD, 


Forwarded promptly. 
ETER OBINSON’S 
OURT AND GENERAL 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 


256, REGENT GTREET. 


t1a-page Illustrated Catalugue, Feb., 1888, now ready 
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Drecoma AND Mepat, SYDNEY, 1889. 
Orper or Merit, MELBOURNE, 1881, 
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oF SIGHT. * 


T. 

As Above from 15 Guineas. 

‘Or with ‘Back work Locks, 
best work, £10. 


OS 


S B.-L. 


FARMER'S and KEEPER’ 
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trade. Top Levers, ats. extra. 
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first cost of manufacture. Restocking, from 15s ; Pin- 
fires altered to Central Fires, from 304; New Barrels, 
from 42 to £10; M-L. altered to C.-F.-B-L,, from 
6os., with B.A. Locks; and from 80s, with Bar-Locks , 
ineluding new hammers. and making up as new: 
altering Locks to Rebound, 128. 4 7 

Breech-loading Walking-stick Guns, with, Buck- 
horn handles, Steel Barrels covered with Cane. at 

d., 5s. 6d., an 
Rifle and 


Shot Air Canes, from 60s. to 2005. 


6s 

Air Cane Repairs done. B.-L. Saloon Guns_ from 
15s, to jos. Ball Cartridges from 1s. 100. cL. Saloon 
Pistols, from 12s 6d. Our new Ilustrated Catalogue 


x i taining to same 
Rifles, and everything apperta oe . 
lescribing fully 
each Gun, Rifle, : measurements, 
weights, and prices * it also contains useful) informa 


tion to the Sportsman on C. 
Catalogue 6 stamps, Or abroad per reed. post, 15. 
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32 and 33, LOWER LOVEDAY ST» 
BIRMINGHAM. 
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| of F. NEWBERY and 
Newgate Street. Lon 
Cure Skin Diseases. 


Edware Street, 
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64 pages, 300 diseases, 50 illustrations, 
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SKETCHES AT THE 


ROYAL MILITARY ASYLUM | 


Railway Station at Sloane Square you come very shortly, on the left 
hand side, to a long brick wall. This wall forms one boundary of the 
grounds of the Royal Military Asylum—to give the institution its official title—or the 
Duke of York’s School, as it is both locally and generally known. On Thursday 
and Friday of this week there has been held in the halls and grounds of the Royal 
Military Asylum, Chelsea, a Bazaar and Military Féte. The Bazaar was opened 
on Thursday last by H.R.H. the Princess Louise, and the chief object of it was to 
obtain funds for the purchase of an organ for the chapel, and the general 
improvement of the chancel. The opportunity is a fitting one for publishing 
some engravings of the institution, and for giving some account of its history and 
objects. At the corner of Walpole Street the wall ends, and iron railings allow to 
the passer-by the sight of a stately building set in ample grounds, The general 
design is classical. At the corner of Walpole Street, and far removed from the 
main building, is the plain and almost ugly chapel. It is a comparatively modern 
edifice, erected many years after the main structure. The fagade of the Duke of 
Yerk’s School is not unimposing. A fine portico, supported on massive pillars, is its most notice- 
able architectural feature. The centre portion is flanked by flying wings, pierced by gateways 
through which are caught glimpses of gravelled playgrounds, and other buildings beyond. On the 
broad gravel walk in front of the principal entrance stand a row of small field guns, with which 
some of the boys amuse themselves. Eight of them form a team for these light pieces; and they 
run them into position, unlimber, and prepare for action with all the speed and spirit imaginable. 
The fine lawn in front of the building is devoted in the summer months to 
cricket, and here the boys play their matches. A broad = gravel_~— walk 
nearest to the roadway is reserved for the pupil teachers. Late in May 
the grass is thrown open to the exultant youngsters. The occasion becomes 
almost an annual ceremony. The boys assemble in crowds at the chain, 
and when the word is given they raise a cheer, rush forward, and spread 
themselves eagerly over the grass. 
Such are the external features 
Asylum, which had its begin- ning in a meeting 
held on April 18, 1801. : There were present 
H.R.H. the Duke of hy York,Com- | 
mander-in-Chief (a /- Jif: good portrait 
of the Duke hangs in the council- 


WW “astray DOWN KING'S ROAD, CHELSEA, from the Metropolitan 


RSS 


. of the Royal Military 


THE GYMNASIUM , 


room) Lieut.-Gen. the 
| Earlof Harrington, Right 
Hon. W. Windham, Right 
Hon. T. Steele, Matthew 
Lewis, Esq., Lieut.-Gen. 
D. Dundas, Lieut.-Gen. 
De Lancey, Colonel 
Brownrigg, Colonel Cal- 
vert, and*he Rev. J. 
Gamble. At this meeting 
it was resolved that the 
King should be petitioned 
to grant a charter for the 
new institution, and it 
was further resolved that 
the number of children 
to be received should be 
increased from 500 (the 
original number sug- 
gested) to 1,000. The 
scheme met, naturally, 
with approval and fur- 
therance in “the highest 
quarters,” and on June 
1gth, 1801, the founda- 
tion-stone was laid by the 
Duke of York himself. 
It may be noticed, as cha- 
racteristic of the purposes 
of the institution, that at 
theceremony of laying the 
foundation - stone there 
were buried, in addition 
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agrees that the said ‘boy shail remain in the Asylum as long as the Commissioners thereof 
shall think fit, within the prescribed limit of age; and that when of proper age he shall be 
placed, with his own free consent, as a private soldier in the Regular Army, or shall be pro- 
vided for at the discretion of the Commissioners as an apprentice or servant.” It is thus 
optional for any boy, when he reaches the agé of fourteen, to become either a soldier or a 
civilian, but at least eighty per cent. of the boys elect to enter the Army. Their life and 
training at the School are such as to implant in them a love of soldiering, even if indeed 
a love of the martial life be not “in the blood.” Provision is, however, made for those 
boys who do not wish to enter the Army ; for all the boys are taught some useful trade ; 
cad should they wish to enter civilian life they are apprenticed by the Commissioners to suitable 
trades. 

Life in the Duke of York’s School is carried on in strict military style. The boys are 
divided into six companies, and the grades resemble those of the Army. There are lance- 
corporals, corporals, and colour-corporals, the last-named being a grade unknown in the Army, 
but corresponding here to the rank of sergeant. Above the colour-corporals come the 
monitors. These are older boys, who for some special reason are kept back after they 
have passed the age of fourteen, and are employed to instruct the younger ones. Rising 
at six in the morning, the boys pass busy days with plenty of hard work, and plenty 
of play. For breakfast they have cocoa, and bread-and-butter ; for the evening meal tea, 
and bread-and-butter, Dinner is an ample and satisfying meal. The food supply is care- 
fully calculated, not only on hygienic, but on economical grounds ; for sixpence half-penny 
per day is the limit allowed by Government for the dietary of each boy. For this exceedingly 
moderate sum, however, the boys can be given such dinners as these: roast leg of mutton, 
potatoes, currant-pudding, and bread ; or cold mutton, potatoes, pickles, bread and cheese. 

Each day has its allotted bill of fare; but other dinners may be substituted if the boys 
show themselves tired of particular dishes. Fish, for example, is not as a rule beloved by 
and the dinner on the fish-day is then sometimes varied by “rice-pudding, bread and 


boys, 
or “apple-pudding, bread, and cheese,” of which little is ever left. On certain 


cheese ;"” 


red-letter days, such as the Queen’s birthday, the Prince of Wales's birthday, the annual /ée 
day, and so on, the ordinary dietary is increased by extras, such as oranges, buns, or half 
a pound of cake. Eggs, too, are frequently allowed. 
dietary ; soup and more heating foods being supplied. ]ll-health is practically unknown 
They are particularly free from those diseases of the eyes and head which 


In winter a change is made in the 


’ 
among the boys. 


‘ THE SERGEANT-MAJOR 


to the usual coins of the realm, a medal representing the British 
fleet passing the Sound, and one commemorating the death of Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie. The warrant appointing the Commissioners 
for the management of the institution is dated June 24th, r8or. 
The total original cost of the ground and building was no more j 
than 104,187/, ; the value of the ground is probably now at least ten 
times as great as it wasat the beginning of the century, Not without 
some difficulties and disputes was the building erected ; for the 
builders presented a bill far in excess of the original estimates— 
as builders often do. A committee was appointed by the Commis- 
sioners to inquire into the causes of the increase, and ultimately — 
everything was satisfactorily explained. = 

At first, the institution was intended both for boys and girls, and 
both were admitted freely; but it is long since the Asylum has 
been reserved for boys only. As stated in the original regulations, 
the institution was intended for, “ Ist, Orphans, 2nd, Those 
whose fathers have been killed on foreign service. 3rd. Those who [Ss 
have lost their mothers, and whose fathers are absent on duty aS SN 
abroad ; and 4th, those whose fathers are ordered on foreign service, j 
or whose parents have other children to maintain.” These regula- 
tions have since been extended to admit the children ‘of pen- 
sioners of long service and good conduct. Children, according to 
the original regulations, were admitted at “the earliest age for 
nurture, and into the Asylum from four years till twelve years, being 
discharged at fourteen years.” 

Those who enter after eleven have to pass an examination in 
arithmetic and dictation. The total number of boys who can at 
present be admitted is 484, a great many less than the 1,000 which 
the original Commissioners proposed to lodge in the same building. 
This‘ decrease in the original estimate is, no doubt, dictated by 
modern sanitary: regulations; for it is said that in the early days of ¢ 
the institution two boys used to sleep in each bed. - 

Part of the south wing of the Royal Military Asylum contained 
up till quite recently the Normal School for training army school- 
masters. In December of last year, however, this institution was 
abolished, and further accommodation is thus set free for the use of { j 
the Duke of York’s School. The additional rooms will accommo- | 
date sixty-six more boys, and it is hoped that the establishment will 
thus shortly be raised to 550. 

There are always plenty of applicants for admission to the Royal 
‘Military Asylum, and as vacancies occur the boys are admitted 
according to the urgency of their respective cases. Orphans are 
taken first ; then those who have lost their fathers ; next, those who 
have lost their mothers, and so on. 

As the Royal Military Asylum is intended primarily as a school 
to train boys for the army, 2 medical certificate is demanded with each 
applicant, and no boy is admitted unless it be testified by a surgeon 
that he “is free from any mental or bodily infirmity, not ruptured, 
and is likely to become fit for the Army.” It is not, however, com- 
pulsory upon boys of the Duke of York’s School to enter the Army. 
When applying for the admission of a boy, the parent or guardian 
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so constantly afflict young children of 
the lower classes. At the present mo- 
ment there are six boys in the hospital 
(which is detached from the main build- 
ing) with chicken-pox; and it is men- 
tioned as a hard nut for the anti-vac- 
cinationists that since the introduction 
of compulsory vaccination not a single 
case of small-pox has been known in 
the School, though kefore it, as the 
archives of the institution show, small- 
pox frequently made its appearance. 
After breakfast the boys disperse to 
the morning’s work, some to school, 
some to the work-shops, where the trades 
are taught. The present writer recently 
went through the whole building, and 
saw the boys at all their pursuits. In 
the gymnasium (shown in our front- 
page engraving), a squad was being in- 
structed in the use of the single-stick. 
Clad only in their black trousers, shirts, 
and Glengarry hats, the youngsters 
stood at attention, at their proper dis- 
tances, down the long room. A bugler 
was stationed in a corner of the room. 
At a sign from the sergeant-instructor 
(of whom M. Renouard has given an 
excellent likeness) the bugler begins his 
call, and a kind of musical drill follows. 
The little fellows move together with 
an accuracy which speaks well for the 
assiduity of their instructor. There is 
a movement to each bar of the music. 
The single-sticks are laid on the floor 
as the drill commences. Stooping, they 
raise their weapons, and, keeping ‘ac- 
curate time to the bugle-accompaniment, 
they go through all the cuts and guards, 
their thick-soled boots beating rhyth- 
mically on the floor with a volleyinzg 
accompaniment. It was a pretty sight, 
and an admirable training, both phy- 
sical and mental. In another part of the building are the workshops where the trades are 
taught. Here, for example, is the tailors’ shop. From forty to fifty boys are hard at work 
making their own uniforms, for everything the boys wear is made within the building. 
The youngsters are seated cross-legged, on a low ‘platform covering nearly the whole of the 
room, their closely cropped heads bent with attention over their work.. Some are using the 
needle, others ironing seams, others again are working sewing-machines. From the tailors’ 
shop we pass to the shirt and stocking-room. Here are. machines for making woollen 
stockings, and here are perhaps twenty boys at work making’ their own linen shirts. In a 
room beyond, another set of boys are engaged at bootmaking. The dormitories in the 
upper stories are spacious and airy. The iron bedsteads are ranged neatly along the walls, 
the mattresses and blankets carefully rolled as is customary in barrack-rooms. Ample pre- 
cautions have been taken in case of fire. Just inside a window in each dormitory two iron 
staples are fixed in the floor; to these can be attached a canvas fire-escape, down which 
the boys shoot themselves to the ground. Outside each dormitory are stand-pipes. In case 
of alarm, each boy knows his place; and when an alarm of fire was ra‘sed the other day, four 
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minutes was enough for each to te at 
his station, for the hose to be unrolled 
and fastened, and for every one to be 
ready to do battle with the (happily 
imaginary) flames. The great dining- 
hall is an animated sight when full of 
hungry, chattering urchins. The room 
is shown in M. Renouard’s third sketch. 
Over the fireplace stands a fine figure 
of a pikeman of the olden time. Round 
the walls are trophies of arms, and 
ornaments made of bayonets and 
pistols. Our engraving shows a recent 
entertainment given by a farty of 
hand-bell ringers, whose efforts were 
received with loud enthusiasm by the 
delighted youngsters. Just above the 
dining-hall is a sketch of Sergeant-Major 
Matheson, who was himself once a boy 
in the School. Military regulations are 
observed, even in the appointment of 
orderlies to bring the food from the 
kitchen for the respective messes, and 
one of our engravings shows the orderlies 
clearing up after dinner, under the 
direction of a monitor. 

There is one institution upon which 
the Duke of York's School justly prides 
itself, and that is its band. The full 
band numbers eighty, and the greatest 
care is bestowed upon the training of 
its members. So valuable to the school 
are the best of its band that they are 
often retained in the Asylum after they 
have passed the usual age for training 
—fourteen. 

In the council-room hangs a list 
of men, once boys of the Duke of 
York’s School, who have distinguished 
themselves subsequently in the Army or 
in civilian life, and among others are to 
be seen the names of Mr. Lazarus, the 
clarionet player; and Mr. Cadwallader 
Thomas, the well-known bandmaster of the Guards. Band practice, at best, is a discordant 
business, To hear a company of youngsters learning the bugle, twenty or more in one room, 
and all blowing as lustily as their young lungs can, is an experience no man would wish to 
repeat. In learning the drum a more merciful plan is adopted, and the young drummers 
rattle their sticks upon blocks of wood covered with leather, as shown in one of ‘our 
engravings. 

The officers of the Royal Military Asylum consist of a Commandant, Secretary, 
Chaplain, and Surgeon, all of whom live in the building. At present Lieutenant-Colonel 
J. W. Fitzgerald is the Commandant. The first Commandant was _Lieutenant-Colonel 
George Williamson, who died in 1812,.and to his memory a tablet is erected in the chapel. 
Mr. E. C. Thomas is the Secretary, and he combines also the offices: of Adjutant, Quarter- 
master, and Paymaster. The Rev. C. A. Solbé is the Chaplain, and Surgeon-Major 
W.G. Pratt is the doctor. The Staff comprises a Sergeant-Major, 2 Bandmaster, a 
Quartermaster-Sergeant, six Company Sergeants, a Hospital Sergeant, 2 Drum-Major, a 
Master Shoemaker, and a Master Tailor. 
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il-composed as follows :—~ 
COMMISSIONERS 

«Ex offic 

The Secretary of State for War (President). 

His Royal Highness the Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief (Vice President). 
The Bishop of London. 

The Bishop of Winchester. 

The Paymaster-General. 

The Under Secretaries of State for War. 

The Quartermaster-General. 

The Adjutant-General. 

The Governor of Chelsea Hos- 


The Asylum is goyerned by a Counc 


pital. , 
The Lieutenant-Governor of 
Chelsea Hospital. 
The Governor of the Royal 
* Military College. 
The Chaplain-General. 
- The Judge Advocate-General. 
The Director-General of Military 
Education. Be aes : 
; - Specially appointed . 
Field Marshal H.R.H. ‘Duke - 
of Cambridge, Commander- 
in-Chief. ans, 
General Hon. Sir A. Hamilton- ~ 
Gordon. ; i 
General Right Hon. Sir Ey * 
Lugard. ' sept 
Field Marshal _ Lord W. 
Paulet. a oe 6 
General Sir R. C. H. Taylor. 
Major-General Hon. J. P. Bat- - 
tersby. i 
General Sir A. J. Herbert. 

The Royal Military Asylum and the 
Royal Hibernian Military School are 
the only institutions of the kind con- 
trolled and supported by Govern- 
ment, a Parliamentary Grant. being 
annually voted for their mainten- 
ance. 

The bazaar which has been held 
during the last two days in the 
grounds and halls of the Asylum has 
proved a_ brilliant affair, and it is 
hoped that it will produce ample funds to carry out the requisite improvements. in the 


chapel. ; 

A good organ has long been wanted. At present there is only a harmonium, which 
is quite inadequate for the musical service. The chancel, too, is not only unsightly but 
inconvenient. 

The Royal Military Asylum is an admirable recruiting-ground for the Army. 
Sometimes as many as ninety boys leave it in one year, and of these more than eighty 
are sure to join.the Army. 

The only difficulty experienced in drafting the boys into the Army is, that they cannot 
always. be sent into the battalions they wish to choose.. The crack battalions are, of 
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course, those most eagerly sought after; and in many cases the young recruits wish to 
join those battalions to which their fathers formerly belonged. As recruits the boys of 
the Royal Military Asylum are, of course, excellent raw material. In fact, they can_ 
hardly be called recruits in the ordinary sense of the word, for, save for the fact that they 


have not learned the handling and use of fire-arms, they are drilled men. 
apart for drill under sergeant-instructors of the Army. 


Acertain part of every day is se : 

ll battalion movements, including the attack... Nor. 
hey lost sight of by the Institution where they 
by his regimental commanders 


and the boys are made proficient in a 
when the boys pass into the Army, are t 
were educated. The career 0 
to the authorities of the School, 
honour, and it is not until a man 


feach boy is carefully reported 
where records are kept of their progress from honour to 
finally leaves the Army that he is lost sight of by his old 
masters. 

The list of distinguished “old 
boys” contains, as we have said, ‘the 
name of more than one distinguisned 
musician, and more interesting still 
is the record of the names of those 
“old boys” who have won distin- 
guished positions in the Army itself. 

Several, starting as the sons of 
private soldiers, or non-commissioned 
officers, have risen to the rank of 
Major-General, and commissions of a 
lower grace have keen attained by 
many. 

Discipline at the Duke of York’s 
School is easily maintained. The cor 
porals and colour-corporals (boys pro- 
moted for their efficiency and smartness) 
are prompt in exacting obedience from 
the boys in the ranks, and the moni- 
torial system is found to work admirably. 
For wet days, when the boys cannot go 
into the playgrounds, where there are 
plenty of cricket-pitches, large play- 
rooms are provided, one for each com- 
pany. There is also a large, well- 
: lighted reading-room, provided with 
papers, books, and games. At certain 
times of day the reading-room is, 
crammed with youngsters, and draughts 
and other indoor games go merrily for- 
ward. On the walls are bright pictures, 
many of them of military scenes, as 
befits the character of the institution. 
To show the proficiency of some of the 
challenge shield hanging in the council-room. 
s School in a contest with other Chelsea - 


boys in the art of swimming, there is a silver 
It was carried off by boys of the Duke of York’ 
clubs, 

A visit to the Duke of York’s School suggests many considerations touch: 
system of education, and recalls the theories of Goethe as set forth in the second part of 
« Wilhelm Meister.” Some one left his son to be educated in the ideal seminary for 
youth, and on his return, some time after, he perceived a cloud of dust advancing towards him. 
It opened, and revealed the figures of youths mounted on horses which they were engaged in 
breaking. Among the youths was his own son. Horse-breaking had been found to be the 
pursuit in which he most excelled, and horse-breaker accordingly he had become. The 
a theory may be pushed to extremes ; but 

one cannot help wishing that there were more 
elementary schools founded on the model of 
that of the Duke of York at Chelsea. Here 
are some 500 children, the sons of private 
soldiers in the Army. Thrown together in 
this spacious building, with its excellent 
sanitary arrangements, its gymnasium, its 
swimming bath, its schools, its workshops, 
they are disciplined and drilled into hard- 
working, self-respecting, obedient youths. 
They receive, in the way of book-learning, 
all the knowledge necessary for their rank in 
life. Their bodies are so exercised and 
y| trained that they become stalwart, healthy, 
active men. They are all taught trades, so 
> is that each may choose the pursuit which 
ea | most attracts him. Their bodies and minds 
are trained simultaneously ; and at fourteen 
d they can start in life as fairly skilful work- 
f men, instead of being merely useless ap- 
A’ prentices, 
That such a system compares most 
aA favourably with that generally pursued in 
| elementary schools, where physical trainingis 
| acquired at haphazard, and obedience and 
yi discipline form no part of the curriculum, 
a needs no demonstration. Some such sys- 
Ml tem as that at the Duke of York’s School 
prevails in the Gordon Boys’ Home, in 
Dr. Barnardo’s Home, and in certain in- 
dustrial schools, But many more such 
institutions are required, with modifications 
to fit their pupils for civilian instead of 


= gp | for military life. 


ing our present 


THE BAND. AT PRACTICE 


